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FOREWORD 


| have great pleasure in introducing Dr. Mansouri’s brochure on 
ART-CULTURE OF INDIA AND EGYPT. He is a cultural scholar 
from Egypt and has rightly taken up as his special field of study the 
contacts between India and Egypt. 

le is nowadays universally recognised that two of the earliest civi- 
lisations of the world developed in the Nile and the Indus Valleys. 
There are reasons to think that comparable civilisations developed 
at more or less the same time in the Ganges Valley in India and some 
of the river valleys in China. There have also been attempts to link 
these different river valley civilisations with one another. Some have 
expressed the view that the origin of civilisation took place in the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley and spread to the East and the West, All 
this is highly conjectural and we have neither archaeological nor other 
type of data to fix definitely the relative ages of these different civili- 
sations. About their antiquity and inter-connections, there is how- 
ever little doubt. 


We are beginning to discover today that what was till recently 
called the Indus Valley Civilisation spread far beyond the reaches of 
the Indus. In fact, one may hazard the guess that there was a conti- 
nuity of civilisation from somewhere in the Western coast of the 
Deccan right up to the shores of the Mediterranean. Excavations in 
the Gangetic plain have not yet been undertaken on any large scale, 
but many historians feel that we find evidence for the existence of 
contemporary civilisations in this area of India as well. We also 
know that from the earliest historic times, if not already in the pre- 
historic period, cantacts had been established between Eastern India 
and the Mediterranean countries. 


There are elements in the folk art, language and rural culture of 
Bengal which cannot be explained from Aryan, Mongolian or Dravi- 
dian sources. Some philologists have found striking affinities between 
place names in Bengaland Egypt. Similarities in clay and wooden 
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dolls of the two regions are equally striking. Itis hazardous to draw 
any final conclusions, but there is a strong presumption that at least 
some of these affinities were due to the interpenetration of culture 
rather than the spontaneous origin of the same motifs and ideas in the 
two countries. 


Dz: Mansouri’s book ‘draws attention to some of these links 
between ancient Egypt, the Middle East and India, They are based 
on findings of archaeology, the study of art, religion and language and 
a survey of trade routes and political influences. Iam sure that this 
little brochure will provoke thought and lead to further and more 
detailed studies on the various issues raised. 


NEW DELHI, Humayun Kabir 
March 26, 1959, 


INTODUCTION 


In beginning the present sketch initiating a study of the ancient 
art and culture of India and Egypt, it may be assumed that every 
student is familiar with the evidence that proves the historic relation- 
ship between the two countries through ties of common Dravidian 
and Aryan blood, close kinship in old traditions, thoughts, commerce, 
and through near affinities in the matter of religious beliefs, ritual 
observances, manners and customs. The worshipping of the sun, 
cows, snakes, and rivers in both India and Egypt is sufficient evidence 
of such a connection. The similarity between art of both countries 
provides further evidence while studying and trying to find out the 
relaticns between the two countries in. ancient times. 

Those who would really learn or understand art, should begin 
with Indian or Egyptian art; for these two great arts spring purely 
from the life of their people. These arts are stripped of the super- 
fluities which delight the educated and uneducated eye. These two 
cultures are easily intelligible to those who will read them in the light 
of religion and philosophy of the two countries. These arts must be 
seen in their local environments and in the atmosphere of the thoughts 
which created them. 

India and Egypt had built their art upon the idea and philosophies 
of their religions which, in both countries, were similar. It is quite 
certain, as Count D’Alviella has so admirably explained in his book 
on the Migration of Symbols, that each religion preserves in its rites 
and symbols survivals of a whole series of former religions; but, as 
he wisely observes, “itis not the vessel that is important, but the 


- wine which we pour into it; not the form, but the ideas which 


animate and transcend the form,” So, that is why Professor E. B. 
Havell has mentioned in his book The Ideals of Indian Art, that ‘it 
is by concentrating themselves (the symbols) upon the forms, rather 
than upon the ideas which animate them, that many archacologists 
have gone so much astray in their interpretations of Indian art. 
Though Indian artists borrowed the traditional forms of Egypt, 
Chaldaea, Assyria, Babylonia and Greece ; it was not the ideas origi- 
nally associated with those forms which gave them inspiration, but 
philosophy of the Upanishads and the teachings of their spititual 


leaders.” 
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True, the idea of art for art’s sake did not take root in either a 
Indian or the Egyptian mind. And that is simply an sit R. 
the Hindu and Egyptian view of life as a whole, of the spirit o s 
surrender, always insisted upon by Indian and Egyptian philosop F 
and religious teachers. To work without attachment to the , itoi o 
labour, to realise self by resting on the one supreme self, this is very 
far from being a doctrine of aesthetic nihilism; no one who penetrates 
beneath the surface of Indian and Egyption thought and life could 
take it in that sense. 

As Professor E. B. Havel says in another part of his book, “The 
light which the Mahabharata throws on this 

shows the affinity of Indian aesthetic id 
and pre-Pheidian Hellenic Art, 
' to students of archaeology,” 


point, is important for it 
cals with Egyptian, Cretan, 
and is a matter of the deepest interest 


Indian and Egyptian art can only 
revival, of the spititual power which 


listic among all the historical arts 
devotion, 


be preserved by the survival, or 
created it. It is the most idea- 
of the world by virtue of deep 


artist trans- 
dreams and deep thinking. 
ties defied explanation by 
l rigmarole of aesthetic analysis. The 
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Although it is perfectly true that art is religion in Ancient Egypt 
and in India, I intend to mention here in as clear and logical a fashion 
as possible, the visual aspects of a culture with reference to the part 
played by iconography and material, in the formation of what we call 
style.. By style, we mean those peculiarities of outward visual 
appearance and structure in a work of architecture, sculpture or paint- 
ing conditioned by the reason for, and manner of, its creation that 
makes it typical in a definite period in history. 

Art is an expression of a nation’s ideas, customs, beliefs, religions, 
philosophies, rites and traditions. Art is the source of knowledge for 
the archacologists, historians and art critics. [Indeed it always 
expresses our real selves. 

To prove that there was a certain relationship between India and 
Egypt through art, in both countries, is not an easy task. But, fortu- 
nately it is a fact, and still I feel it as any other artist who has had the 
opportunity of studying both Indian and Egyptian arts, should do. 
Through the art of both countries we find that Indian and Egyptian 
artists had the same way of imagination although their myths were 
different in form and not in substance. Those differences shaped the 
traditions of both countries. Through sculpture can we find how 
similar forms have been treated by Indian and Egyptian artists. The 
copper Buddha from Sultanganj, in Birmingham Museum, has an 
Egyptian conception in its sculptural quality. The relief found on the - 
arm-chair of Sitamun of the 18th dynasty, from the tombs of the 
Kings in Luxor (now in Cairo Museum), does not differ from how the 
Indian artist expresses his feelings (Illus. I). The ivory plaque with 
female attendant from Begram (now in the Musee Guimet, Paris) is like 
the reliefs found in Ra Mose’s Tomb in Luxor, These reliefs could 
ugh moving contour, executed almost entirely in 


suggest from thro 


terms of line. It is not only the linear treatment of these reliefs which 
is the same, but also the conception of the form and modelling. 


Fortunately these are better preserved than the stone reliefs of 
Mesopotamia. 

The head representing the Buddha, from the ancient Hindu 
temple in the plateau of Dieng in Central Java, at first sight gives the 
impression of ancient Egyptian arte There is the same strength of 
line, broad generalisation, and profound abstraction of the Egyptian 


xii 
art. This is a head which, for its masterly stylisation ; of form and 
line, might superficially be labelled Egyptian. p is like ARD 
of Ramsess H, found in the Ramseum Kanab in Quornah, est 
Luxor. Both are permeated by a deep teligious conviction, totally 
different to that which inspired Hellenic ideals. ewe can teel that the 
Egyptian or the Indian sculptor, in his stylisation was not content 
N RS a type of physical perfection. He used the formal 
beauty only to reveal, as in a mirror, the pure soul of the Buddha; or 
the spirit of the Gods crystallized, as in the son of God “Ra masess’’; 
the release from the bondage of intellectual and physical strife ; the: 
exaltation of the spirit that is purified from the dross of worldly ` 
desires, or the penetration of a mind that sees through the veil of its 
earthly environment. Both heads incarnate the stillness of the depth 
of the ocean, the serenity of a cloudless azure sky; the beautitude be- 
yond mortal understanding. They have the same spiritual quality 
which has never entered into the soul of the arcist of any other country. 


On the execution of Egyptian and Indian sculptures, with their 
numerous figures and elaborate details, many years of labour must 
have been spent and many hands employed. The way they treated 
their forms and lines shows that Indian and Egyptian sculptors had 
the same technique and had a similar aesthetic conception. It is not 
to be expected that either Indian or Egyptian style should be uniform, 
These sculptures are the work of trained and experienced sculptors, 
and though they exhibit considerable variety in their compositions and 


technical treatments; their style throughout is maintained ata relati- 
vely high level. 


It is significant too, that various points of resemblance are to be 
traced between the sculptures and rocky tombs 
and temples of India; whereas we can see, 
the religious philosophies of both countri 
types were established, founded 
ed ideas and opinions. 


of Egypt and the caves 
the artistic traditions and 
cs and certain traditional 
partly on models created by recognis- 


The relationship between India and Egypt has been felt by all 
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critics who had the opportunity of studying the art of both coun- 
tries through the different ages. Professor Ananda K, Coomaraswamy 
has written in his book History of Indian and Indonesian Art, “We 
must now realise that an early culture of this kind once extended 
from the Mediterranean to the Ganges Valley, and that the whole of 
the Ancient East has behind it this common inheritance.” This is 
also what he has written on the Indian Jewellery: “Other analogies 
are technical: thus, the art of granulating gold, which may have 
originated in Egypt and the sixth dynasty, and is highly characteristic 
of Trojan, Mykenean and later pre-Christian Mediterranean cultures, 
is typical of the gold Jewellery found at many early Buddhist sites in 
India, ...... ” Both the Indian and the Egyptian artists lavish infinite 
care and skill upon necessary enrichment, such as the jewelled tiara 
and ornaments ; just as the contemporary Indian and Egyptian singers 
will subtly accentuate a phrase with his grace-notes and quarter-tones. 


So I hope that the selection of some of the examples of Indian 
and of Egyptian art which I have chosen to illustrate this study 
together with those given in art books, will go far to prove the rela- 
tionship between both countries through the ages. 


But as the best illustrations are always poor substitutes for the 
originals, I hope also that they will inspire more art students and 
those who are interested in the history of Eastern Art, to go and seek 
the truth for themselves to the places where the art of both countries 
can be properly appreciated. They will then realise, fully, that there 
have been some relationship between both countries since the remote 
epochs of history, and that this relationship has had its influence upon 
traditions, philosophies, religions and arts of India and Egypt. 


We hope that this will be proved also by archaeologists, when 
the sandy desert of Rajputana and the lower strata of the alluvial 
deposits of the Indus and the Ganges are explored as well as the sands 
of Egypt. It is probable that we shall learn a great deal more of the 
art of India preceding the Asokan period, and also of the art of An- 


cient Egypt through archaeologists in future. 


CHAPTER | 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL LINKS 
BETWEEN ANCIENT EGYPT, MIDDLE EAST 
AND INDIA 


History proper deals with facts, and facts can only 
be known from records of some kind or other. We 
cannot know tbe history of any people who have left no 
record of their existence. Archaeologists have already 
written much about what has been discovered in Egypt 
and in India. And the world has already recognised the 
great civilisations that existed in India and im Ancient 
Egypt, and how great were their artists. Through their 
art, archaeologists can also have an idea of philosophies 
and religions of Ancient India as well as Egypt. 


The Indus and the Ancient Egyptian civilisations did 
not actually exist at the same time. If this had happe- 
ned, then it would be understandable that these two 
civilisations developed independently, and neither of 
them was an offshoot of the other; and that their arts 
happened to be alike in many ways just by chance. But 
as the growth of civilisation in the Indus Valley was in- 
fluenced in some ways by the sister civilisation in Egypt, 
the former’s similar arts came after the arts of Egypt, 
and the relationship of the Indus Culture with the Egyp- 
tian civilisation grew after the Egyptians had their own 
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philosophies and their own arts. 


However, the antiquity of civilisation in India is 
carried back nearly to the same period which witnessed 
the growth of ancient civilisations in Egypt, Assyria and 
Babylonia. So the Valley of the Indus ranks with 
valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates as 
having contributed to the most ancient phase of civilisa- 
tion of which we are yet aware. 


Excavations have proved the intimate relations 
between India and Ancient Egypt. For instance, the 
explored tombs at Maula Ali (near Secundrabad) at 
Begumpet, at Kompilly and at Raigir, which represent 
all types of Pre-Historic monuments, have been des- 
cribed in detail by professor E. H. Hunt, the author of 
Hyderabad Cairn Burials and their Significance : 

“Among the objects found in these tombs, we find 
that only the tridents and the pottery show a certain 
connection with the modern designs of India, but the 
other objects are completely for 
civilisation of Southern India. We notice a resemblance 
with the Celtic Culture of the Near East and with the 
burial-pots of Mesopotamia. But we are mostly struck 
by the many concordances with Egyptian civilisation. 


eign to the contemporary 


For example : 


(a) The black pots with red bases remind us of 
the Egyptian second dynasty pottery. 


(b) The North-South position of the sites is 
also a characteristic of the Egyptian tombs. 
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(c) A certain sign, often repeated on the Raigir 
pots, looks like the Egyptian sign “KA”.(1) 


(a) The beads in Lapis-Lazuli, probably from 
Persia, are also found in Egypt. 


(e) The symbol of the serpent, offers a very 
surprising resemblance to the same Egyp- 
tian symbol. You can find the same thing 
also in Mesopotamia.” (2) 


Also, the resemblance between certain pottery orna- 
ments of Mohenjo-Daro and those of Egypt; and 
between the Indian axes and those of Ancient Egyp- 
tian people, of the first dynasty proves a certain relation- 
ship between the two countries in those remote days. 


Professor Harit Krishna Deb, in his book “Vedic 
India and Minoan Men”, claimed finding in the Vedic 
tradition concordances with the ethnical names of the 
Ancient Egyptian inscriptions from the second millennium 
B. C. He has written, that : “S K LS identified with 
the ‘he Gpusi) Edos are compared with the vedic ‘Si gtu. 
That ‘K W © (Axaivi) corresponds to Yaksu. While the 
two Different peoples named ‘t r s and W Š S have 
amalgamated on their arrival in India; and that is why 
we find them in the Veda under the name of ‘T ur vaga’. 
The Indian tradition has preserved traces of the two 
names ‘Tur’ and ‘Vasa’. The author’s hypothesis is 
strengthened by the fact that all those people mentioned 
on the Egyptian inscriptions are found in the Vedic 
tradition united in a coalition against the ‘Suda’. (3) 


The Vedic words: ‘Pulastin (wearing the hair 
plain) and ‘K a pard in’ (wearing the hair in braids), 
have no Aryan etymology and seem to come from the 
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names of tribes whose members used to have such hair 
styles. So the ‘Pulastin’ may correspond with the 
‘Philistins of the Bible=plst Egyptians. There in 
Egypt people had hats which appeared to make the hair 
plain”. 


“The ‘K a pardin’ could be the Cap htor of 
the Bible, those who are connected with the Egyptian 
‘Kaftiw and the habitants of Crete whom the Egyp- 
tians represent with braided hair. 


“To understand the significance of the Sarnath 
monument, we must have the idea of a large pillar which 
rises, ‘as the Indian traditions say, from a lake, and 
unites the celestial vault, or arch, to the earth, and is 
also a support to the sun. The four animals are again 
found in the Buddhist myth of the lake Anavatapta that 
the texts placed at the centre of the world and described 
as framed by four rocks corresponding to the quarters of 
the space. These rocks are symbolised by animals’ heads. 
The four symbolic animals are explained in the function 
of a cosmology whose essential characteristic is the 
correspondence between an orient, a river, a colour and a 
planet ; a precious matter and a symbolic animal. We 
can observe an analogous correspondence in the Baby- 
lonian astrology. The lion pillars could be an Indian 


survival of an achaemenid type in Iran, and goes back to 
Babylonia and Egypt.” (4) 


There is also, observed, in the ancient world, a cult 
of the Great Goddess which is probably the origin of the 
Mother Goddess, Statues of these Goddesses were found 
in Mesopotamia, Elam, South-West Persia, 
Cancase, Egypt and found recently in the 
in Baluchistan. 


Asia Minor, 


Indus valley 
It seems that this cult spread without 
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interruption from the Indus to the Nile over the regions 
of common civilisation in the Copper Age. 


Although the Indus script is a script of its own, yet 
it betrays a certain resemblance with the Elamite script, 
and also the Sumerian ; specially the writings from the 
Jemdet Nasr 3500 B. C. These analogies could be attri- 
buted to the common origin or to borrowing before the 
4th millinneum B. C. The sign representing man is always 
contrary to what we find in the Sumerian script, the 
silhouette form of which suggests an Egyptian origin. 


Not only did Indians and Ancient Egyptians have 
direct relations in remote days, but they also used to 
meet, in many places in the Near East where Egyptian 
Culture had spread out all over the historical and pre- 
historic ages. For instance, there is plenty of evidence 
that Indian people went from India to Mesopotamia and 
Persia. Seals from Mohenjo-Daro have been found both 
in Elam (South-West of Persia) and Sumer which argues 
that these two countries were visited by Indians. But 
there are also proof that there was a sort of colonization 
of Mesopotamia by Indians. Mohenjo-Daro seals of 2800 
B. ©. have been found in Ur and Kish, two ancient 
cities of Mesopotamia. UR and KISH seem to be corrup- 
tions of the word ‘URUKSHITI’ which is found in the 
Vedas. The Vedic Indians seem to have had established 
a colony in URUKSHITI. Rig Veda Samhita 7—100—4 
“Vishnu traversed the world in order to give 
his followers. He created UR- 
g. 9—48—I_ says: “Oh Soma, flow 


for Indra, Varuna and Vayu. Let the Devas assemble in 
? 


your ifice.” R. V. 
iti ing the sound of your sacri 
Sree says : “Oh Fire, blaze in your glory 


Fy Le 33. R. V. 
in the houses of Ura and burn the Rakshashas. 


says : 
dwelling place to 
UKSHITI.” R.V. 
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S. 10—118—9 says; “Oh Fire, the dwellers of Ura 
worshipped you.’ From Ura to Ur, and from Kshiti to 
Kishiti abbreviated to Kish, are natural corruptions. 
Not only Ur and Kish, but also Uru, Uruk, Urkashdim 
are found in Ancient Mesopotamia (Vide Maspero, The 
Struggle of Nations, Index). 


So many striking resemblances cannot surely be 
accidental. The passages quoted from the Vedas 
encourage the presumption that the Vedic Aryans went 
to Urand Kish. This presumption is confirmed by the 
discovery of Indian sales at Ur and Kish. 


There was an Aryan invasion of Uruk in 3500 B. C. 
(Hrozny P. 35), another invasion of Asia Minor in 2300 
B. C., an invasion by the Hittites in 1900 B. ©. (Hrozny 
P. 109). In 1600 B. ©. an Indo-Aryan ruling caste was 
reigning in Babylonia (Pigott P. 250). In 1500 and 1400 
B.C. many kings with Aryan names are found among 
the Mittannus. In 1380 B. C. the famous treaty was 
concluded between the Hittites and the Mittannus in 
which the Vedic Gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra and Nasatyas 
(the twin Aswini Kumars) were cited as witnesses. 


A treatise on chariot-racing, which was practised in 
Egypt, has been found in the Hittite records using nearly 
Sanskrit words, ‘aikavartanna’ (one turn), ‘teravar- 
tanna’ (five turns), ‘sattavartana’ (one turns), (Piggot 
P. 251). “In the state of Mitannu there were obviously 
Indian inhabitants” (Hrozny P., 112). ( 5) 


It was generally held that the Aryan invasions 
referred to above, came from Central Asia, There is, 
however, no evidence of any invasion from there. On 
the other hand there is clear proof that in 2800 B. C. 
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Indians established a colony in Mesopotamia. It would, 
therefore, be reasonable to hold that there were a series 
of invasions from India. The Mahabharta says that the 
descendants of Anu became Mlechchas, those of Turvasu 
became Yavanas. Anu and Turvasu were sons of the 
Kshatriya King, Yayati (Adiparva, 85th Chapter). Manu 
says that the Yavanas, the Sakas, Kiratas and the 
Chinese...etc. were descended from Kshatriyas, They 
became Sudras because of non-obseryance of Vedic 
ceremonies. (Manu 10/43, 44). 


There is also more evidence that proves that 
there were definite relations between India and the 
countries of the Middle East. Literary evidence from 
the Vedas seems to indicate that iron came to supplant 
copper in the North of India ; and it was introduced 
into the North-West during the second millennium B ©. 
It was about the same time, also, that it came into 
general use in Mesopotamia, and it is probable enough 
that the knowledge, not only of this metal, but also of 
copper, in a previous age was acquired from that region. 
Between the Babylonian or Assyrian and Indian civilisa- 
tion, indeed, many archaeological links are traceable, 
among which may be noticed, parenthetically, the 
remarkable resemblance presented by the oblong, 
short-legged terra-cotta sarcophagi from the neighbour- 
hood af Baghdad to those of a pre-historic date found 
at Pallavaram and other places in the Madras Presidency. 


The similarities are easily noticeable in many sta- 
tues found at Mohenjo-Daro and Mesopotamia, specia- 
lly in the plastic conception of the heads in hard, mask- 
like planes and certain other technical details are also 
fairly close. 
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Details such as the treefoil design on the costume, as 
well as the mode of hairdressing, may be matched in 
Sumerian sculpture. More suggestive of a real connec- 
tion between the sculpture of the Indus Valley and Meso- 
potamia are a number of statuettes reputed to have been 
excavated in the Indus Valley. They are quite compar- 
able with the log-like statues of Gudea and other Mesopo- 
tamian statues of the third millennium B.C. One of 
these figurines has a cartouche inscribed in the Mohenjo- 
Daro script. 


Presumably these idols are provincial—that is, Indian 
variations of Sumerian Cult statues—and their presence 
in the Indus Valley reveals that at least some relation, 
perhaps religious as well as stylistic, existed between civi- 


lisations of the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia and the 
Middle East. 


“Tt is reasonable to assume also that the relationship 
with the Ancient Near East, so pronounced in the monu- 
ments of the Indus Culture, continued in the centuries 
after the Aryan invasion. Such -motifs as battlements, 
and the palmette and rosette designs that appear so fre- 
quently in early Buddhist monuments, were introduced in 
to India in the period before the development of any kind 
of monuments, architecture or sculpture in stone. Among 
these borrowinngs from Western Asiatic art, one could 
mention the various fantastic monsters, such as the 
sphinx, chimera, and gryphon, as well as the use of ador- 
ned animals in the so-called Persepolitan Capital Obvi- 
ously, these forms, universally employed in the Maurya, 
Sunga, and Andhra Periods, were not introduced at that 
time (second or first century B. C.) when the civilisations 
that had created them, had long since disappeared ; as 
already suggested by the examination of the Indus 
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Valley material, India, in the second millennium B.C; 
was not an isolated cultural pocket, but continued as a 
kind of eastward extension of the culture of Mesopota- 
mia and Iran, ‘‘where we find always the influence of the 
Egyptian culture. So Indian art kad been influenced by 
the Egyptian art through these places, and that rock-cut 
architecture came to India `since that time, and that was 
undoubtedly in the Maurya, Sunga and Early Andhra 
periods. 


The rock-cut temples are the most ambitious exam- 
ples of the development of monumental stone-carving 
that followed on the invasion of Alexander the Great and 
the re-establishment of relations with Western Asia and 
with Egypt. Although there is no direct resemblance to 
the many examples of such sculptural architecture in 
Egypt, Asia Minor, or Iran ; there can be little doubt of 
the influence of such prototypes as the tombs of Luxor 
or those of the Achaemenid emperors at Naqsh-i-Rustam, 
in which the carved facade represented the elevation of a 
palace at Persepolis in much the same way, as we can 
see, as the facades of the Indian Chaitya-halls reproduced 
those of actual buildings. In Indian and in Egyptian 
cases, we are always dealing with works of sculpture 
rather than architecture, and in both cases there was an 
appeal in the very permanence that was promised in the 
carving out of tombs or temples from the very bones of 
the earth. 


We may take a typical example of the earliest type: 
the method of carving the Chaitya-Hall at the rock-cut 
Cathedral at Bhaja datable in the early part of the 
second century B.C., and the many more elaborate exam- 
ples that followed it, were of course, sculptural rather 
than architectural problems. This also could be said on 
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any of the many tombs found in the Kings’ or the 
Queens’ Valley in west Luxor. In both cases, after their 
perpendicular rock walls had been cleared and smoothed 
off, the outline of their intended facades and entrances 
were indicated upon it. 


As may be seen from certain unfinished caves at 
Ajanta, and at Luxor, the workmen began by tunnelling 
into the cliff at the level of the intended height of the 
vault of the interior. In this way it was unnecessary to 
erect any scaffolding. After the ceiling and roof were com- 
pleted, the workman continued quarrying downward, 
removing the debris of rock through the open facade and 


disengaging the columns and the carved stupa or the 
burial chamber. 


“By far the largest and most magnificent of the cave 
temples of the Hinayana pericd is the sanctuary at Karli, 
only a short distance from Bhaja. In front of the facade 
one can still see one of two massive free-standing columns 
or stambhas, that originally had enormous metal wheels 
supported on lions above the lotiform capitals. The actual 
order of these pillars is a continuation of the arrange- 
ment of lats of the Maurya Period, except that the fluted 
shafts now rest in a form suggesting the Brahmin water- 
bottle or lota. The erection of such shafts at the 
entrance of the temple has many precedents in Ancient 
Mesopotamia and Egypt ” That is what is written in Art 
and Architecture of India; and it must be accepted as 
yet another survival of early Indian contacts with Egypt. 


The relationship between art in both countries 
through the ages, appears very clear when we examine 
Indian art in its most mature form ; many of the motifs 
and ideas it took directly form Egypt, or through Persia 
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and the other countries of the Near East, although we 
do not find usually any trace in the Indian or in the 
Ancient Egyptian Art of the icy composure or the mono- 
tonous reiteration which characterises original and real 
Iranian Art. 


The artists of early India were quick with the versa- 
tility of all great artists to profit by the lessons which 
others had to teach them, and that is why it is obvious 
that the Indian Art owed a debt to the older civilisations 
and to the art that Assyria derived from Egypt; 
although the art of India was essentially an original 
Indian Art, having its root in the heart and in the faith 
of the Indian people, and giving eloquent expression 
to their spiritual beliefs and to their deep and intuitive 
sympathy with their nature. 


The art of pottery had been practised throughout 
India from time immemorial. In the Punjab and North- 
West of India, which were in closer touch with Persia 
and Mesopotamia, it is likely enough that burnt bricks 
were used at an early age ; but Egypt used burnt bricks 
at an even earlier period. 


However, Egyptian ideas flowed towards India in an 
increasing volume, I believe, at about the second century 
B. C. ; and from then the Indian artist drew new vitality 
and inspiration for his work. At the same time, stone 
more and more usurped the place of wood for architec- 
tural purposes, and by reason of its greater durability 
tempted the artist to take more pains upon its carving, 
while it naturally lent itself to more perfect technique. 
Forms were splayed out to the verge of distortion, and 
the influence of Egyptian mental abstraction on the part 
of the artist is still manifest in the treatment of the 
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feet or of hands which irrespective of anatomical 
accuracy, are turned sideways and presented in their 
broad aspect. In the Indian carvings of that time, the 
treatment of the relief is more mature, 


Also the practice of hollowing out chambers through 
rocky mountains had been common in Egypt from time 
immemorial, and by the sixth century B. C. had spread 
as far east as Persia where the royal tombs of Darius 
and his successors of the Achaemenian dynasty, up to 
the time of. Codomannus (335-330 B. C), have been 
excavated in the cliffs of Naksh-i-Rustam and Persepolis. 
From Persia the idea found its way, during the third 
century before our era into Hindustan and resulted, as 
we have already seen, in the excavation of dwelling 


places and chapels for ascetics, in the Barabar hills of 
Bihar, 


India, 
B.C, was 


culture, which may well have had a conti 
extending onwards from 
most widely distributed decorative, or more accurately 
speaking, symbolic motifs, such as the spiral and 
“Swastika”, and certain phases of its mythology, such 
8 the cr » May go back to very early 
civilisations ; more sophisticated motifs and technical 
discoveries may have originated in any part of the area ; 


a majority, perhaps in Southern Mesopotamia, others in 
India or in Egypt. 


The effect of these considerations ig to withdraw 
India £ 


Tom its isolation ; as a background to the existing 
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art there is a common early Asiatic art, which has left 
its uttermost ripple marks alike on the shores of Hellas, 
the extreme West of Ireland, Phoenicia, Egypt, India, 
Etruria and China All that belongs to this phase of 
art is equally the common inheritance of Europe and 
Asia, and its various forms, as they occur in India or 
elsewhere at various periods up to the present day, are 
to be regarded as cognates rather than as borrowings. 


“Chandragupta Maurya, of whose origins little is 
known, displaced the last king of the Nanda dynasty 
about 320 B. ©. and made himself master of Pataliputra, 
the capital. of Magadha. His more famous grandson 
Asoka (272—232 B. C.), whose early faith may have been 
Brahmanical, Jaina or possibly Magian, early in life’ 
became an ardent Buddhist. Asoka first made Buddhism 
a kind of state religion, and sent Buddhist missionaries 
to other parts of India and to Ceylon, and westwards 
as far as Syria and Egypt.” 


Tt was, also, from Egypt, through Persia, that the 
craftsmen of Asoka learnt how to give so lustrous a polish 
to the stone—a technique of which abundant examples 
survive at Persepolis and elsewhere. Also, we must look 
for the Hellenistic influence which alone at that epoch of 
the history could have been responsible for the modelling 
of the living forms on the Sarnath. 


We always find that the historical background of 
Indian and of Ancient Egyptian art is furnished by the 
record of great spiritual teachers, by the exploits of their 
kings and heroes, and by the lives of their noble men 
and women. Indian and Egyptian art is thoroughly 
scientific in the Indian and the Egyptian sense, so the 
history of both countries fulfils adequately the purpose 
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which Indian historians and Egyptologists had in view. 


In 1907, a replica of a 2500 years old terra cotta 
head of Buddha was found in Memphis, the capital of 
Egypt in the remote days, by the British Archaeologist, 
Sir Flinders Petrie. This terra cotta head was placed in 
University College, London, and was presented recently 
to the Indian Government. 


“Pharaoh” is the Hebrew corrupt form of the 
Egyptian word Per—O which means “the great house”. 
Tt was a title originally applied to the seat of the govern- 
ment and afterwards to the Emperor. In Bengal many 


historically important and old villages are still called: 


“Pero”. That is the observation of an Indian author 
as found in a book styled Prehistoric India and Ancient 
Egypt. The same author suggests that there are many 
Bengali words and names which belong to the old 
Egyptian Language or have come through Egyptian 
sources. For example, Qesi-wada, the traditionally 
known city of Qesi-Daitya, who fought with Lord Krishna, 
stands nearly 50 miles west of Tamluk. To-Meri-Qesi 
means in -Ancient Egyptian Language “Beloved Land of 
Qesi”’. Again, Selqet in Egyptian means scorpion and 
the goddess Selqet holds:a Scorpion on her head. In the 
village Salké-in ‘the district of Howrah, there is a 
tradition to diaw a “Tetule’-Scorpion on the left leg of 
the Goddess Kali. It is also mentioned that there is a 
passage in the Padmapurana which contains the proper 
names: Rui, Saru, Kui, Ai and Sua. He continues, 
“A Dolly, a Dorothy, we know, who they are; we 
know a Radha, Kali, Kamala, Parimal, Nivanani, Malina, 
Kalyani; but we do not know who are Rui, Saru, Kui, 
Ai, Sua! Certainly, they sound Egyptian. Our house- 
hold ‘Pet’-names often include Gua, Zoti, Tepi Khenti, 
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Teti, Beja, Penu, Panu, Mana, Tutu, Naru, Habu, Meni, 
Bhuto, Sunu, Nosi, Nofra, Buchi, Bacha, Punu, Kala... 
etc., which show a typical non-Sanskritic system of 
nomenclature again resembling Egyptian”. 


Notes to Chapter I 


I—The meaning of “ K A” is mentioned in 
Chapter II. 


2, 3, 4, 5—Translated from French, 
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CHAPTER II 


ART AND RELIGION 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND INDIA 


The Hindu and the Ancient Egyptian religions are 
actually the oldest philosophical and religious systems in 
the world and have produced some of the world’s greatest 
kings, poets, artists and mystics. The entire Hindu and 
Ancient Egyptian traditions are founded on the Vedas 
and the myths of Ancient Egypt respectively, 


We should not forget that the Ancient Egyptians 
and the Indians were both greatly influenced by reli- 
gions; and artists in both countries succeeded in giving 
full shape to the concepts of their religions. 


Arts, in India and in Egypt, were dependent on 
religious beliefs, opinions and teachings. There, religions 
and art were the cause of great crystallisa 
in the lives of the two countries ; and it is clear that 
art spread widely and grew strongly whenever the 
religion was strong and doctrines had more influence 
upon people. Without Buddha’s teachings, for example, 
Buddhist art could not have existed; and without 
Asoka’s beliefs, art could not have flourished in India 
during his time. So that is why the empire that 
Chandragupta founded reached its greatest period of 
artistic development in the middle years of the third 


tion of progress 
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century B. ©. In this period of Indian history, there 
rose above the waters of the Ganges the towers of 
Pataliputra, the capital of the Maurya Emperors of India. 
Enthroned there, in pillared halls, which in the words of 
Megasthenes echoes the “splendour of Susa and 
Ecbatana”, was Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka Raja, 
the earliest and most renowned imperial patron of 
Buddhism in Asia. So he was the projenitor of a great 
evolution in the Indian art because of his strong beliefs 
in Buddhism. He raised eighty-four thousand stupas 
to the Buddha in a single night. In his time there was 
a certain connection between India and Egypt. “Asoka 
made Buddhism a kind of state religion, and sent 
Buddhist missionaries to other parts of India and Ceylon, 
and westwards as far as Syria and Egypt.” “That 
Asoka made use of foreign craftsmen to assist in carry- 
ing out his colossal architectural enterprises is evident 
from the purely Persepolitan design of the clustered 
columns which flank the entrances, and from various 
details in the carving of the rail. “And most probably, 
some craftsmen from Egypt came at that time to India 
with their skill of constructing colossal temples, statues 
and columns ; came with their ideas, myths, traditions 
and art ; as they were at that time the most capable 
people in technique in the world. 


This is a clear proof of what religions do in crys- 
tallizing art in one country, and how religions build up 
a kind of strong relationship between one country and 
another. 


We find also that Asoka, under the influence of 
Buddhism, had erected so many columns which were set 
up at sites associated with Buddha’s earthly mission and 
were at various points along the highways linking hig 
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country with the Himalayan valleys of Nepal. On he 
bases of many of these pillars were inscribed Asoka’s 
edicts on the Dharma. Just as the employment of such 
permanent inscriptions is of Western Asiatic, or Egyptian 
origin so the idea of such memorial columns is, of course, 
not Indian, but is yet another derivation from the civili- 
sation of Ancient Egypt which was known by its tradi- 
tional and historical obelisks and columns ; from where 
the Greeks themselves had borrowed the same idea of 
establishing columns in their temples and palaces. 


In addition to Asoka’s Buddhist significance, the lion 
was, of course, an ancient solar symbol in Tran, Mesopota- 
mia and Egypt, centuries before the formulation of 
Buddhist iconography. And it is well-known that Ancient 
Egyptians were the first who worshipped the sun. 


The examples of what religion does in art, 
it builds up a relationship between the nations, 
found nearly in all the places where it had influe 
the people. Christianity inspired Michael Angelo, 
and all the artists of the Renaissance, 
but it was so in all Europe. It is well-known how Islam 
created a great Islamic Art, and how it was the cause of 
building up relationships between so many countries. 


and how 
could be 
nee upon 
Raphael 
not only in Italy, 


Because of the importance of the influence of religion 
upon Indian and ancient Egy 


yptian art, I shall start this 
chapter by a short definition of religion and of art, and 


what idea Indians and Ancient Egyptians had about 
them, 


Most people have a fair notion of what reli 
one will say, a sense of the unseen ; 
of the Significance of life, 


gion is: 
another, a realisation 
or of the universe ; another 
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more simply, the belief in God; another may say, the 
spirit of worship. Religion could be defined in its com- 
pletest form as the sense of the Supreme Values and of 
their unity in the love which is God. Anyhow, everyone, 
I suppose has a working idea of what religion is, quite 
sufficient for my study here. 


And what is art ? Here, I cannot assume that every- 
one has the same ideas about it. Artis not an unessen- 
tial ornament to life or religion. It is not the putting of 
decorative trimmings in the place of sober utility, for all 
good art is sober, and beauty can never be divorced from 
use in the functional arts without disaster. Noris art a 
plaything for the idle, or a way of ostentation for the rich ; 
it is not a means of obtaining pleasure for the cultivated 
few, nor is it a mere pastime for people. It is not an 
accomplishment to be taught as an extra in young ladies’ 
schools, and to be omitted altogether from the curriculum 
of those schools and universities where trained men are 
produced for the serious business of life, nor it is a peculiar 
fad of a few clever people who cannot be happy without 
it. Art is a necessity of spiritual and even mental life 
specially in the early times. Ancient civilisations could 
not exist in art’s absence, for without it civilisation is but 
an organised savagery. Wars break out and the countries 
fight when science has precedence in countries’ lives over 
spiritual activities and art. 


We all agree to judge the civilisations of the past by 
the record of their spiritual condition which they have 
left in their art. 


Art is the only clear difference between human beings 
and animals; because it is human beings only who feel 
and who have spiritual activities. 
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So much, I think, is recognised by the educated world 
today ; for, though great numbers of people are still found 
among our politicians, business men, aristocrats, middle- 
classes and workmen who are unaware of it, the truth is 
that during recent years, we emerged from simply 
desiring pleasure and satisfaction of mind ; and the 
educated people understand that art is necessary to spiri- 
tual life. Art is the only medium of worshipping in all 
times, and in all religions. No deity is worshipped without 
practising some kind of art. Music, literatnre, painting, 
sculpture architecture...all are elements of all religions. 


Art is expression. We may say, also, that artis the 
expression of impressions ; it is exactly, the expression of 
intuition We might say, that art is a sacrament and a 
religious ordinance of the unseen, because it is an outward 
visible sign of inward and Spiritual grace or beauty. 
Beauty cannot be easily defined because itis the ulti- 
mate category of thought. So, we can define art by 


saying that art is the expression of spiritual values in 
terms of beauty. 


All the higher forms of art are indeed the result of 
some intense experience ; some thoughts and feelings which 
the artist tries to create in the minds and feelings of the 
others ; and art, when the artist succeeds in thus recrea- 
ting his experiences in the Spectator or listener, is the 
correspondence between two Spiritual natures, 
for instance, by an exact and subtle use of wor 
fers his experience to the mind of the intelligent and 
sympathetic listener ; and, where the writer of common 
prose tells about a thing, the poet flashes into our minds 
the very thing itself as he sees it. 


The poet, 
ds, trans- 


Now, art is bad w ession i 
; d when the expression is unsuccessful, 
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or when the spiritual values expressed are base values. 
To-day’s commercial architecture has been generally bad 
because the spiritual foundations were insecure and un- 
safe. There has been a hollowness and insincerity about 
spiritual foundations ; they do not really exist for the 
public, but in order to make the public exist for them. 
In Ancient Egypt or in India, not only religion and 


commerce, but nearly religion and everything were on 


surer foundations. They expressed themselves in truth 


and faith. 


Art is good when, in the first place the technique is 
sufficiently advanced to allow free expression, as we find 
in Ancient Egyptian and Indian art ; in the second place, 
when the artist has something in him which is worth 
expressing, and it is known that artists in Egypt and in 


India were mostly priests. 


Art is great when the divine nature of beauty is 
apprehended by a man with some genius, some elements 
at least of greatness in himself. For beauty is an eternal 
quality, it is the work of God, whereas art is the work of 
a man ; that is what the Indian and the Egyptian artists 
understood ; and that is why they were asa whole great 
artists...and not barbarians as some of the western 


critics used to say. 


Beauty exists; and all spiritual activities and all art, 
are man’s response to that beauty. In Indian and 
Egyptian art, the answer is given with peculiar emotion, 
and thus it expresses the great spiritual state of the 
Indian and Egyptian worshipper, for the work of the 
true artist is his response to beauty and is worship to it, 
Indians and Egyptians could recognize that art is the 
beauty of value and wonder. They knew well that art 
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is the expression of a certain attitude towards reality... 
the recognition of something greater than man; and 
- when that recognition is not, art dies. 


Art was therefore, so akin to religion in both Egypt 
and India, that it was difficult to separate the two. Both 
were an expression of a man’s sense of the spiritual 

` significance of their universe. Religion and art may be 
considered as manifestations, never fully adequate, of 
the religious spirit in both countries. Religion and art 
were an attempt to express, not only the things which 
were seen and were temporal, but also the things which 
were unseen and eternal, They believed that beauty 
was invisible, and it was only an object having beauty 
that they could see, and that beauty itself could not be 
seen. They considered that beauty and goodness were 
the qualities of God which could be 
of @ man, and to which 
responded. 


made into an image 
Indian and Egyptian people 


If art did not require long trainin 
necessary technique, we could have 
been practised by all, in Egypt and in India ; because 


they were all worshipping through artistic 
and spiritual understanding. 

cipated in appreciating art a 
better it was for art ; 
remote days, 
sculpture, 


by all. Soart flourished there, 


g for obtaining the 
said that art had 


Architecture, 
d and shared 
in India and in Egypt, 
en in the minor crafts ; 
, temples used to be the common 
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craftsmanship became general. 


Egyptian and Indian artists meant by constructing 
and decorating temples, that their function is to stir the 
worshipper, to awaken, attract and hold his attention ; 
and thus lead him to the centre of the temple. The 
temple to them, was the structure that embodied the 
myth of Existence. The temple, as the complete form 
of manifestation, now enshrines the creative principle 
and shows its activity in all the shapes and figures which 
it supports, and which have their place upon its walls. 


Egyptian and Indian religions used to express them- 
selves in terms of hymns, poetry, architecture, sculpture, 
painting and handicrafts. They had a great art because 
it was inspired by their religions. Their art was just the 
expression of their spiritual values. God was the name, 
and a work of art was the body and house, 


The position, then, was much different from ours’ 
to-day. Art, in ancient times, had not to suffer from 
loss of contact with religion, and that religion had not 
to suffer from loss of contact with art, as it is happening 
now. Ancient artists were at the same time, the philo- 
sophers, scientists and priests of their epochs. They 
understood that beauty, goodness and truth; filled and 
shaped their lives. Artists themselves were the guides of 
their people and were the first to worship in the temples 
they had raised for the gods. 


Actually, art in both Ancient Egypt and India, was 
the handmaid of their religions. We can read the 
religions of the people in India and Egypt in their art, 
which was their only means of expression. We could, 
indeed, follow their religions down to the art of today. 
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Ancient Egyptians and Indians believed that the 
existence of goodness as a supreme value was a matter 
of life and death to man ; and then they believed in an 
ultimate goodness through their art. They derived this 
idea from their own moral consciousness. To them, 


goodness was higher than pleasure, because for them it 
was self-evident. 


Man has a moral faculty which can only be accounted 
for as a reproduction of the mind of God; and from 
this moral faculty man derives the idea of God. Out of 
that, came the importance of art in ancient Egypt and 
in India, The perfection of man, they believed, was to 
understand all the spiritual activities 
those which lay within their power ; 
could not have a true conception of God. 


and to practise 
otherwise, they 


Also, all traditions and religious philosophy in Egypt 
and in India were embodied in the form of their art. 


The Indian or the Egyptian artist, when makiug a 
religious image, was not dependent on having an aesthe- 
tic inspiration, but directly, on what his work had to 
mean to the worshipper. These were, in general, the 
oriental points of view which judged the truth or good- 
ness of a work of art according ito how it fulfilled its 
requirement. Painters, sculptors, architects and crafts- 
men were devoted to revealing the divine personalities of 
the gods and to increasing the dignity of their temples. 
All art, like all life, was given over to religion, and in 
both countries, life was interpreted by religion and its 
philosophy, Art was dedicated to producing the uten- 
sils, the objects of worship in a life controlled by belief; 
because the deity was thought in Egypt and in India, to 
be present in man and in nature; the artist in his activity 
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of making a work of art was regarded as sharing God’s 
delight in creation. 


The texts of the Ancient Egyptian religions, as well 
as of Buddhism and Hinduism, specially state that the 
making of images leads to heayen. So, the Egyptian 
or the Indian artist was not an eccentric individual, but 
a man trained to meet a universal demand. His vocation 


and training were entirely hereditary. 


The Indian and the Egyptian view of life and reli- 
gion was based upon the idea that the ordinary world 
which we see around us is the only aspect of the infinite 
deity knowable to us. In the art of both countries, 
Nature was regarded as an aspect of God. This can, in 
a measure, explain the seemingly realistic portrayal of 
many forms of Nature in all periods of Indian and of 


Ancient Egyptian art. 


Both the Indians and the Egyptians believed that 
man’s preoccupation with practical ends and the under- 
standing of practical behaviour over-emphasized the 
material world. It is the aim of all the Indian and 
to break from these barriers in order 
to know the Divinity directly. The methods of attain- 
ing the desired union with Divinity were infinite, and 
of these the one most important for art, is the practice 
of idolatry, the system of creating forms and symbols to 
nt the manifold invisible powers and mysteries of 


Egyptian religions 


represe 
the supernatural world, 


The technique that grew UP as a result of this nece- 
nowable qualities of the Divine 


ssity, to express the unk 
Egypt, was both symbolic and 


in India and in Ancient 
anthropomorphic. 
4 
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Sometimes, in India and in Egypt, people used to 
portray gods as supermen, intending to raise the beauty 
of the idol above the beauty of any human being. The 
supreme purpose of the Gods’ images, as of all images in 
both countries, was to present the believer with all the 
truths which he accepted and with all the 
whom he must establish com 
Homage, however, 
the image, but to 
images, in Indian as 
first and foremost ob 
result of the process 
help the worshipper i 


beings with 
munion through prayer. 
is never paid to the actual stone of 
the idea for which it stands, The 
well as in Ancient Egyptian art, are 
jects of utilitarian use, made as a 
of contemplation, and intended to 
n communicating with the object of 


Egyptian and Hindu worship is based on such power- 
ful objects, as the sun, fire, earth, the sky and all the 
mighty phenomena of Nature. Their custom wag to 
worship these powers with hymns and sacrifices ; before 
and after creating temples and idols, 


For instance, Indiang had “Surya” as their Sun-God, 
Ancient Egyptians had the same God under the name of 
Ra? 


the Sun-God Ra, we are 
yS, from which all beings 
dia, we have the counter- 


18 creative tears from which 
all creatures are said to haye 


come into being. In the 
Chaos-Ege myth, Ra issues, like Brahma,” from a golden 
egg. 


We have also, the Egyptian God “Horus” 
Son of the God “Osoris” 


(Photo IV) 
Hindu Triad, was 


» who is like Brahma of the 


born, in the Same way, from 


a lotus, 
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We must bear in mind ; thatis, in the early days, 
religious beliefs were not blind at all, and all nations 
borrowed ideas and gods freely and in a very short time 
too. As Professor P. Thomas, the author of Epics, 
Myths and Legends of India says; ‘Probably both Egypt 
and India met in Babylon; or else, the priests of 
one country went to the other to be enlightened. Any 
way, we cannot scoff as Max Muller does, at the conclu- 
sion of a scholar who expressed that Egyptian priests 
had come from the Nile to the Ganges and Yamuna to 
visit the Brahmins of India, as the Greeks visited them 
at a later time, rather to acquire than to impart 


knowledge”. 


However, it has been proved that there were direct 
relations between India and Egypt in many ways. It is 
well known also that the Greeks had visited Egypt to 
learn Science...religious and secular. Alexander’s con- 
quest opened up cutural contact between Greece and 
India. Before that, also, the Persian king, Darius, had 
conquered Greece, and had, at the same time, relations 
with Egypt and India. Also many Hebrews resided in 
India a long time after they had learnt many things from 
Egypt and Babylon. 

* # a 

While the Greek ideal was beauty, and the Christian 
ideal, love ; the Hindu and the Egyptian ideal of the 
Deity was power. All the myths and legends were 
about it; and sex was one of the important meanings 
of power ; so, in the Rasalila, Krishna, for instance, had 
many wives because of his powerful nature, and not 
only because of his beauty. The superman was described 
very often as the lion, which was the symbol of power 
inmany of the Hindu and Egyptian legends and myths. 
For instance, The Mahabharata describes this ideal of 
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the superman. “It was the type of a mighty Nace 
who, in desperate conflicts with the king of beasts, ha 
become invincible and had acquired a lion-like body, 
with broad chest and shoulders, long, massive arms, a 
thick neck, anda very slim or wasp-waist.” That, of 
course, reminds us of the Egyptian Sphinx which has 


the same description and inspires the same ideals as in 
the Mahabharata, 


In the description given in the Mahabharata of the 
of the grand festival held in honour of Brahma at the 
court of King Virata, it is also said : “Athletes came to 
witness it in thousands, like hosts of celestials to the 


abode of Brahma, or of Siva. And they were endowed 
with huge bodies of great power: 
Kalakhanyas. 


“Karna, the Kurn her 
resembling a lion in the fo 
eight ratnis in stature. 
broad ; he is invincible, 


©, is similarly described as 
rmation of his body. He is 
His arms are large, his chest is 


“One of the earliest ar 
ideal is seen in the extraord 
lately unearthed by Dr. E 
dandies of about 3000 B. C. 
practising tight lacing in the 
pinching in their waists toa 
with the intention of mak 
ideal, lion-like form.” 


tistic representation of this 
inary paintings and sculptures 
vans in Crete. The Minoan 
are here shown ag actually 
fashion of modern Europe, 
horrifying degree, apparently 
ing their bodies assume this 


———————— E 
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_be no goodness, and no evil wit 
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It is said also that the Narasimha, or man-lion incar- 
nation, was the form in which Vishnu had appeared to 
destroy the wicked king Hiranya-Kacipu. This is the 
subject of one of the most dramatic of the Ellora 
sculptures. 


Professor E. B. Havell, in his book, The ideals of 
Indian Art, said; “In Egyptian sculpture and painting, 
the same ideal type of a warrior and hunter constantly 
appears, though without the unpleasant deformity of 


Minoan art.” 


Also, I should like to mention here, that this ideal 
of lion-like form, was not only in the Egyptian art from 
early times, but the lion had been also worshipped by 
the Ancient Egyptians because it represented power 
(Plate II); this same power which was the characteristic 
of Indian Gods and heroes, and was the subject of their 


art. 


By use of this power and sex, Ancient Egyptians and 
Indians expressed their opinions about good and evil; 
upon the unconsciousness of the people 
instincts; like the “Surrealisme” in 
Burope for some time. 


depending also, 
and primitive 
modern art practised in 


The interesting point that strikes the student of 
Egyptian and Hindu mythology is the close relationship 
in the myths of the religions of both countries, drawn 
between good and evil. They knew that there was 
neither perfect Goodness, nor absolute Evil. Good and 
Evil were comparative terms; without evil there could 
hout goodness. Good and 
evil were half-brothers. Hence they had gods representing 
evil, as well as gods worshipped in the same way, repre- 
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i i tians wor- 

i ood. For instance, Ancient Egypt 

Fee ie God “Set”, although he killed his brother 

Capone the God of justice beloved of all. Indians 
also, have worshipped Vishnu...and Kali. 


In Egypt and in India, Gods of good fortune wore 
being worshipped by people expecting from them life, 
fortune, health, happiness and all that they needed OF 
longed for, in their lives. The Gods of evil were worshi- 


pped in order to avert their harmful influence from the 
peoples’ lives. 


So the Gods too were imperfect. In the quarrel for 


precedence among the members of the Trinity, Brahma, 


as we have seen, unhesitatingly spoke an untruth for 
which he lost his fifth head. 


» * * 


The mystery of death has been the most inspir- 


ing source of religions and metaphysical speculations. 
Something in man tells him that he is eternal, 


beginning or end, and that death is an illu 
revolution in existence as compared with the evolutionary 
process we call life. That is why man does not think of 
death ; whenever he is living-acting always as if he will 
live for ever. The belief that death does not put an end 
to existence is fairly universal in all mankind, though 


certainly conceptions of after-life differ from Superstitions 
to beliefs which are almost scientific, 


having no 
sion, or a 


Dreams and all psychological problems also make 
man certain that, there are an a 


world where spirits move and h 
sub-conscious mind, 


fter-life and invisible 
old communion with the 


Among the followers of the great organised religions 
of the world, the after- 


life is differently understood by 
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the masses and intellectuals. Let us take, for instance, 
Islam. This religion’s theologians conceive the next 
world as a realm of values above time and space. where 
individuality survives death in a way that cannot be 
understood through the intellect but may be preceived by 
the spiritually gifted. But to make this conception 
intelligible to the common people, the realm of values is 
described in such a way that popular Muslim belief is of a 
geographical heaven, of a kingdom where the good enjoy 
everlasting and eternal bliss and highest happiness; and a 
geographical hell where the wicked and the sinful people 
are tormeuted by devils. 


The same distinction between good and evil, higher 
and lower conceptions, regarding death and after-life is 
met with in the religions of Indian and Ancient Egyptian 


people. 


In both countries, they believed that death was an 
illusion. For the benefit of the common people, a practi- 
cal form of religion was preached and discussed publicly 
on allits points. In their religions, the need of laws, of 
science, and of moral principles and duties was emphasised 
with great force. Warning of punishments after death for 
evil-doers and promise of rewards for good people were 
also proclaimed 


So, people in both countries had to believe in trans- 
migration of souls. Those who performed the prescribed 
sacrifices properly and participated in building or decora- 
ting the temples of the Gods, those who kept the laws, 
those who rewarded the priests, heroes, kings; and those 
who risked their lives in battle, went after death, to 
heaven. It isa place of joy, where wishes and desires 
are fulfilled, where the region of the Sun is, and where 
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food and delights are easily found. But all the wicked 
ese after death, were put into the regions of darkness, 
Sen dey stayed in torture-chambers. They were doom- 
ed to be reborn on the earth as slaves, insects or as low 
beasts. 


The general belief in India, was that as soon as a man 
died, he was conducted to ‘Yama’, and “Chitragupta”’; 
and in Egypt to “Osoris” and “Thoth”, the scribe of Gods 
“Chitragupta”’ registers all the actions of man and woman, 
reads outa full account of their deeds, and strikes the 
balance, which decides whether the person deserves punish- 
ment orreward. It was so in Egypt, they had the same 
thing. What happened there was that, everyone had to be 
brought into the Hall of Double Truth, and there be judg- 
ed by Osoris, God of Justice. The soul, after first confess- 
ing before the forty-two Assessors of the Dead, was con- 
ducted into the presence of God Osoris; 
hadto be struck, in the same way as in 
They placed on one of the scales, the he 
the form of a small vase, and placed o 
the feather of truth; in the middle, 
phalus, the attendant of Thooth . 


the same balance 
Indian mythology. 
art or conscience, in 
n the opposite scale 
sat the little Cynoce- 
.. the scribe of Gods. 

Therefore, they had believed 
that nothing would last; and ever 
being destroyed, and rebuilt, So, they believed in both 
countries, in the soul’s transmigration through endless 
reincarnations in human or in anima] form as a result of 
good or bad conduct on the earth. Worshipping, and 
offering sacrifices were the means f, 


or avoiding the retribu- 
tion that was already formulated i 


n their lives. The last 
resort of religion in India and in Egypt, offered salvation 
through the priests’ recitation of 


unintelligible spells and 
magical formulas which could be neit 


her understood nor 
spoken by the devotees themselves, 


» in India and in Egypt, 
ything was in a state of 
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Mythology, and the doctrine of re-incarnation which 
are fundamental to all Indian and Ancient Egyptian 
religious teachings gave a more human interest to the 
metaphysical ideas which the temple sculptors and pain- 
ters tried toexpress. For example, : “The Divine Buddha 
was incarnated as the Sakyan Prince whose life-story and 
previous births (Jatakas), were carved or painted on every 
relic shrine for the edification of pilgrims. Also, by follow- 
ers of other sects Sakya Muni was regarded as one of the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu, among which were Rama, 
the famous king of Ayodhya, whose adventures were told 
by every village story-teller, and Krishna, the divine Cow- 
Herd and hero of the Great War, who led the Pandavas 
to victory. Also Siva, the great God himself, lived in his 
icy cell on Mt. Kailasa the life of an Indian Yogi, served 
by his other self, his devoted wife, Paravati, King Hima- 
laya’s fair daughter, except when he was helping the 
other gods in their warfare with the Asuras and showed 
himself in all the majesty of the Godhead. All these 
were represented by art on temple walls, and it was the 


Subject of great art, t00. 
in Ancient 


a of the soul's transmigration, 
and 


t the soul always remains, 
| had a great influence upon art. 
leave a hole in the tomb walls 
soul to enter for visiting 


food offered by the dead 


Also, this ide 
Egypt, and the belief tha 
only the body decays.--al 
For instance, they always 
on the idea of allowing the 


the dead body, and for taking 
person’s family and enjoying looking at the images 


: es ‘presenting the 
i v tomb’s walls represen ) 
P a is family members, That is 


the soul 
they offer food to oul, 
WEE ee pecause they believe 


why tombs’ visitors, 
he spirit of food after 


burn it on the altar of th 
that bodies eat food, but sou 
burning it. 

5 


Is eat t 
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_ They also believed that a soul, in its next incarna- 
tions, comes into its body which becomes whole again. 
That is why Ancient Egyptians used to preserve their dead 
bodies from decay by embalming. But if the dead body 
was not well embalmed, and disintegrated or was not 
found by the soul for any reason ; incarnation, then, had 
to take place through the statues representing the dead 
person, and kept in the same tomb for that purpose. 
From this came the idea of making statues and images of 
people before or after they die, just to replace the dead 
body, if at the time of reincarnation, the body is no longer 
in existence. That was why statues had to be made from 

the most durable materials. Egyptians used to call the 

statue Beprconang the dead person and kept with him in 

a aie GE Aa tes was exact likeness of the 

g e of them were placed in a 


op in the tomb. It was not only human beings who 
ad Kas but everything...Gods, localiti ishi 
Sel F ities, furnishings and 


They used to call the soul or the anima of a person 


thi KBAWI This “Ba”? they beli 
> Aw) 
e i; : ieved flew to the Gods at 


But it did not remain thi 
i j ere 
ee it came back at intervals to comfort the 
ody. It was represented in the form of a bird with a 
human head. Reincarnation to them, was the it: 
“Ba” and “Ka”, epee 


The goal of life after death then, i 
c i » then, in the religions i 
India and in Ancient Egypt, was absorption into vase 2 
less and timeless state, well-known to us by the B ie 
term “Nirvana”. agent 


Ancient Egypt ians had the idea (0) soul 8 tr 2 

f 3 f the 3 rans 
migration, because they are like Indiang in direct rel s 
= a 
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with it; and their lives were not artificial as ours. They 
believed in reincarnation, because they had seen how the 
sun disappeared in the West, to come to life again more 
strongly and brightly out of the East ; and its life repeat- 
ed like that, every day and for ever. They had noticed 
how, water in the River Nile decreased for some time in 
the year, just to increase again, bringing back with it 
fertility to the lands and life and richness to the people. 


This used to happen every year and never failed. The 
moon begins as a crescent and becomes full and round 


shedding on their deserts silver light and touching the 
nights with beauty. 


o that, they believed in one supreme 


According t 
when He decided to create 


God. The world came to be, 
life. The desire of the human soul is to love God, and to 


become one with him. Until then, one has to be born so 
many times, in different human or animal forms, so that, 
one will become capable of this. When a person becomes 
completely pure, and never commits sin, he needs not be 
born again, and so is to become one with God. 


In Ancient Egypt, then, and in India, people did not 
believe in death, and they considered it, only, as another 
state of existence ; it was only the mould of another life 
near God. And the fewer sins one could comit, the nearer 


one would be to God. 

of Indian and of Ancient Egyptian 
religions, was the attainment of salvation through rebirths 
(according to the sins committed in earthly incarnations). 
People are destined to atone for the wrongs by being 
reborn into the world in the shape of an animal or a slave. 
Salvation could be achieved through the practice of 
asceticism and also through the scrupulous avoidance of 


injuring or killing any living creature. 


The goal, then, 
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Kings were demi-gods, sons of the Supreme God, and 
representing him on earth, and became one with him after 
death. For this, they were an important subject for art. 


So, in Ancient Egypt or in India, 
of subjects which the sculptor and the 
for the decoration of temples, 
But the icon which was the su 
inner shrine of the Indian templ 
ber in the Egyptian temple, 
as a special symbol of the 
demanded the skill of the fin 


there was no lack 
painter might use 
monasteries, or palaces. 
bject of worship in the 
e, or in the burial cham- 
stood in a category by itself, 


Divine Nature, and usually 
est artist. 


To show the importance of religions in Indian art, I 


Should like to mention here what Sukracharya, who is the 
Teputed author of an ancient Sanskrit work, says : 


“The artist should attain 


means of spiritual contemplation only. The spiritual 
vision is the best and truest st 


depend upon it and not at all upon the visible objects 
Perceived by external Senses. It is always commendable 
for the artist to dr: i 


We could Say that « 
everything in Indian 


Seems incomprehensible and even offensive to th 
. . ê 4 
erns, While Michaelangelo, for i Watt 


ance, made th 
human body, the highest ideal for hi nement 
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his time in Europe to attain; there has always been, in 
Indian and in Ancient Egyptian thought, a deep-rooted 
objection to anthropomorphize representations of the 
Divine. (Plate ITI), 


Ancient Egyptian and Indian philosophy thus clearly 
recognises the impossibility of human art realising the 
form of God. It, therefore, creates in Indian and in Egyp- 
tian painting and sculpture a symbolical representation 
of those humanised, but still superhuman, divine appear- 
ances which eyes can bear to look upon. For instance, in 
Egypt, there was the God “Horus”, the son of “Osoris”, 
who had a figure with a hawk’s head. There was also the 
“Sphinx”, that strong lion’s body with a human head. It 
is found also in Indian art ; in these figures with three or 


more heads, and with many arms. 


That may seem to a Western critic a barbaric concep- 
tion, though it is not less physiologically impossible than 
the wings growing from “Cupid”, the God of love in Greek 
myths; or these wings found usually in angels’ images in 
religious European art as in the Renaissance. I believe 
it was an Eastern idea borrowed probably from Egypt by 


the Greeks. 


All art is the result of thinking, feeling and tradition. 
‘And if Indian and Egyptian artists by their conventions 
attributes to their people in their own 


can suggest divine 
y have fulfilled the purpose of their 


culture; then, the 
great art. 


Tn India and in Egypt, religion had the same destruc- 
tive deities. Those deities’ powers seem to be only malig- 
nant and ugly, fraught with evil to mankind, appear to 


people’s mind, in both countries, a8 an essential part of 
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the Divine Order, and belonging to the great Rhythm of 
things. The-good and evil in nature both belong to God; 
Juman sickness, for instance, and also suffering, are due 
to the envy of the Gods. 


In India, Kali, the ruthless Ender of Time, who 
demands always, human victims at her sacrifices, is at the 
same time, the Kindly Mother of the Universe, 


In Egypt, The Nile who was worshipped, did not 
supply the Egyptians with water every year, unless they 
drowned in his sacred water, on which their lives depend- 
ed, the most beautiful girl the priests chose as a victim 
presented to him—as the God of wealth and fertility. 


The Indian and the Ancient Egyptian artists made 
no distinction between good and evil, as popularly under- 
stood, and were striving to show the Divine Idea in both, 


That tells us, how God’s ways are not man’s ways; and 


that the Divine Form embraces all forms : 


; and how the 
Divine Idea embraces both beauty and ugliness, as com- 
monly understood, and also transcends t 


hem both. 


CHAPTER III 


SEX-WORSHIP 
IN INDIA AND IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


From time immemorial, man has traced a mystic 
connection between sex-life and all genetic phenomena. 


The connection between sex and life is obvious and 
eternal. Fruitfulness and plenty were mystically traced 
to sex, and among primitive people, even to this day; a 
good harvest is supposed to be caused by the sex activi- 


ties of men and women. 


In ancient Egypt, the phallus of the God Osoris was 
worshipped. Legends say that Osoris was a king who 
invented agriculture. He appointed his brother “Typhon” 
or “Set” as his regent and travelled among foreign nations 


and taught them the art of agriculture. 


When Osoris returned ( Photo VI), Set murdered 


him, enclosed the dead body in a box and let it drift down 


the River Nile. 


Goddess Isis, the wife of Osoris, set out in search of 
the dead body and found it by the sea-shore, in Phoenicia. 
She then hid the body in a secret place and returned to 
Egypt to see her son «Horus”. In the meantime, Set 
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went out hunting, and happened to see the body of his 


brother, which he cut into forty pieces and dispersed to 
the winds. 


Isis, again, started ona pilgrimage of discovery and 
found all the parts of the body except the genitals. In 
honour of the lost member she ordered a phallus to be 
made of the wood of the fig-tree for worship, 


This may show how Sex-worship had been started in 
Ancient Egypt. And not only the genitals of humans 
were worshipped, hut even animal genitals, by the Medi- 
terrnean people as well. For instance, “Priapus”, was a 
phallic god introduced into Greece probably from Egypt, 
derived his name and “Apis”, the Bull-God of Egypt. 
The phalli of goats and asses were particularly worshipped 
because of the strong sex nature of these animals, 


has written in his book, 


ia: “The Romans were 


It is written, also, in the same book that : “the cult 
of the Yoniis said to have originated from the place 
where that organ of “Sati” fell when her body was cut 
into fifty pieces by Vishnu, Every place where a part of 
the body fell became Sacred, and a temple was built in 
honour of the relic, 


“The Yoni ig said 


to have fallen in 
the worship Spread all 


Assam from where 
over India, 


Thus the myth of the 
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origin of Phallus-worship in Egypt and that of Yoni- 
worship in India, can be traced to a common source 
although the sexes have subsequently got mixed up.” 


The ideas connected with sex symbolism in Hindu 
and in Egyptian art and ritual, are generally misinterpre- 
ted by those who take them out of the environment of 
Indian and of Egyptian social life. Sexual relationship is 
described always as one of the means of apprehending the 
Divine Nature, and throughout Oriental literature it is 
constantly used metaphorically to express the true rela- 
tionship between the human soul and God. In both 
countries, India and Egypt, the relationship between the 
Sexes is regarded as a sacred mystery, and is never held to 
be suggestive of improper or indecent ideas. (Plate IV). 


Indian and ancient Egyptian people had the same 
complete frankness in presenting their ideas and opinions 
(Photo VIT). The explicit emphasis on the attributes of 
fecundity, as well as the stark nudity of the figures des- 
cribing the character of fertility gods and goddesses forge a 
link between the Indian and the Egyptian art. Examples 
of terra cotta figures of Mother-Goddess made in the pre- 
Maurya and in the Indus-Valley periods are interesting 
chiefly as evidence of the relationship between India and 
Egypt through the ages. Examples in Ancient Egyptian 
art can be found easily in all the dynasties. 


We find in both, Egyptian and Indian art, the same 
frontality of the body, and the same emphatic display of 
the attributes of fecundity, the heavy breasts and exagg- 
erated pelvis that are characteristic in all the statues and 
statuettes bearing the meaning of fertility. 


Ancient Egyptians and Indians, were also much 
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interested in the female, which always stood for their 
active principles, and was mentioned when ruthless actions 
had been indicated. Isis among the Egyptians was noted 
for active virtues. The Hindus personify the energy of a 
god and speak of it as his wife “Shakta” or “Shakti”. 


While, according to higher conceptions, the “Shakta” 
of a god is not separate from himself, for the better under- 
standing of the active aspect of the deity, she is brought 
within the compass of human perceptive capacity and 
endowed with an entity of her own. 


Indian myths and fables are full of love stories and 
songs. The Egyptian love songs—the oldest in the world— 


are in the pattern of all the love songs of all time. The 


“brother” and “sister” —for thus the lovers were called— 


net birds together in the lotus swamp, the birds of Punt 
whose claws are full of “Myrrh”, 


CHAPTER IV 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION RELATIONSHIP 


We cannot ignore the influence that trade has upon 
the relationship between nations. It carries the culture 
of one country to another. Ideas, philosophy and reli- 
gions are transferred from nation to nation through trade, 
Handicrafts, books, and artistic products go from people 


to people along trade routes. 


In many periods, India had direct relations with 
Egypt, Syria, and other parts of the Hellenistic West. 
Kings, as well as independent cities, depended to a large 
extent on the tributes paid by the peasantry, but a consi- 
derable portion of Egyptian and Indian revenues came 


from trade in olden times. 


There was a considerable body of foreign residents in 
the ports whose affairs were looked after by a special 
board of municipal commissioners. These foreigners could 
not all, of course, have been diplomats. Some of them 


were, in all probability, traders. 


When art flourishes (this means always good rela- 
tionships) it is always connected with peace, religions, 
traditions, and philosophy. I shall try here to reveal the 
relationship between Egypt and India through commerce 


and trade in the early days. 
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There are a lot of proofs indicating that there were 
both trade and cultural relationship by sea between India 
and Egypt. This was very strong specially at the time 
when India was independent and free from invaders. 


It is a well-known fact that culture and civilization 
follow in the wake of trade and commerce. We find, 
accordingly, that Indian religion spread to the Western 
countries. For example, “Asoka sent Buddhist missionar- 
ies to Western Asia, North Africa and South 
Europe, and claimed that the tenets of t 
welcomed in these regions, 


-Eastern 
hat religion were 


We have no means of ascer- 
taining the truth of this from independent evidence but 


there is no doubt that even long after the time of Asoka 
people in Alexandria showed interest in Buddhism, and 
that both Buddhism and Brahmanical religion were 
widely prevalent in several countries of Western Asia 
before the advent of Islam.” 


Mohenjo Daro is one of the 
Valley which was discovered only thirty-five years ago. 
There, seals have been found made of ivory, stone, and 
terracotta. These seals are the key to the social and 
religious condition of that age ; and through them we can 
identify that the people of this civilisation had close rela- 
tionship, through commerce, with Ancient Tran, Assyria, 
Babylonia and Egypt. ¢ 


centres of the Indus 


It is also known that “Classical writers bear testi- 
mony to the activity and daring of the Indian navigators 
One writer narrates how in the rei 

, n of E H D 
(145-116 B, C.), an Indi i ee 


an was brought to the ki by th 
coast-guards of the Arabian Gulf. They E cs 


they had found him in a ship alone, and half dead. He 
spoke a language which they could not understand. He 
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was taught the Greek tongue, and then he related how he 
had started from the coast of India but lost his course 
and reached Egypt alone.” 


It is also from time immemorial that the people of 
Egypt had free and intimate intercourse with the outside 
world. Even in the dim pre-historic age, the Neolithic 
people had relations with the East. In the succeeding age, 
while a high degree of civilisation flourished in the Indus 
Valley, there was undoubtedly familiar intercourse with the 
countries of Western and Central Asia and also with the 
East. Of the two important races that moulded Indian 
civilisation, the Aryans apparently, and the Dravidians 
possibly, came to India from outside. So, doubtless, con- 
tacts were established and maintained, at least for some 
with countries like Egypt, where they had lived 
before the occupation of India. It would, therefore, be 
reasonable to assume that India, as a whole, had never 
led an isolated life, completely cut off from the rest of the 
world, and from Egypt, where a great civilisation existed. 


time, 


ercourse between India and the countries 
east and west, was maintained 
In the West, there were trade 
relations with Babylonia, and also with Syria and Egypt. 
So far as the most ancient periods are concerned, we have 
to rely upon direct evidence, such as the discovery of 
Indian articles in those lands, or the use of Indian names 
for these articles. “From the Maurya period we possess 
more definite evidence ; but the most detailed account 
that we possess of this trade belongs to the first century 
A.D. Towards the latter half of this century, a Greek 
sailor, living in Egypt, undertook a voyage to India along 
the coasts of the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, and 
ded a minute account of his experiences in a book 


The int 
surrounding on the north, 
during the early periods. 


recor 
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called “The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”, We learn 
from this book, that there was active trade between India 
and the Western countries. There were important har- 
bours on the coast, such as Barbarike, Barygaza, Muziris, 
Neleynda, Bakarai, Korkai; and ships built and fitted up 
by Indians sailed from these ports with their merchandise, 
which consisted among other things, of pearls, precious 
stones, spices, unguents and fine cotton cloths called 


Muslins, all of which were in great demand in Western 
countries. 


These goods were carried to the harbours on the sea- 


network of roads. We learn 
ians settled in some islands 


ses of trade, and the Islands 
ndian merchants. 


The account of the Peri 


plus is supplemented by later 
writers, 


Pliny, for example, complains that for the 
purchase of luxurious articles, Rome Pays every year a 
million sesterces to India. The Statement of Pliny is 
corroborated by the actual discovery of a large number 
of Roman coins in India which must have been sent for 
the Indian goods, and carried here by way of trade. 


It is further Proved by the Indi: Missions 
sent to Roman emperors, The Kj 
mission to Augustus in or abou 


iy SF c Ina later 
period, we hear of Seven missions ¢ 


o Roman emperors, 
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_ Therefore, India not only, had direct commercial 
relationship with Egypt...but also, used to pass her goods 
to all western countries through Egypt. That was one of 
the important reasons which gave the Ancient Egyptians 
the idea of constructing the “Suez Canal”, to join the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. This idea is not a new 
one in Egypt; and ancient Egyptians had thought of it a 
long time ago (I), and actually they had joined the Nile 
with the Red Sea by a canal, and this used to be blocked 
by the forces of Nature which led the Egyptians to renew 


its construction nearly every year. 


Tt was renewed, also, after the Arab conquest of 
Egypt; because it was the only way for trade between 
India and the other Eastern countries, with the Romans 
and the Greeks. ‘They were thinking of constructing the 
Canal, although they thought that it might endanger the 
sovereignty of Egypt, and lead to foreign intervention. 
This idea has been proved by the archaeological findings 
in Egypt. On one of the ancient monuments, one can 
find a statement which indicated that the construction of 
the «Suez Canal” is dangerous to the country. 


n realised that this canal was a really easy 
a and Egypt. So, he decided to dig it 
his way to India and defeat British 


Napoleo 
way between Indi 
in order to make 
troops in the East. 


So, Egypt was one of the important links in India’s 
trade and the relationship between India and Egypt has 
been peaceful and intimate since early days. 


Tt has been proved that India was the first to manu- 
facture sugar. Egypt was one of the first countries who 
used to import it from India along with many other 
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things such as cotton, textiles and spices. Egypt used to 
export to India linen, textiles, wheat-grains, handicrafts 
and many hand-made art products. 


Professor Rene Grousset has written in his book 
‘Histoire de L’ Asie, Vol. IT’, about the history of India 
and China ; that the Tamil race existed in the first cen- 
tury of our epoch, and formed two twin states, 
the Cholas and the other the Pandyas ; 
known to the Alexandrian geographers. 
were gathered round Madura, 
chinopoly and Tanjore. Thig 
ercial relations with the Rom 
the parts of Musiri and Ma 
Egypt the produce of Carnati 


One was 
as was already 

The Pandyas 
and the Cholas round Tri- 
district had constant comm- 
an Empire Specially through 
ngalore which exported to 
¢ and Ceylon. 

Principal cities of the I 
Mohenjo-Daro on the In 
Punjab. The character 
to the conclusion that t 
must have had some co 


ndus Valley culture are 
dus river and Harappa in the 
of the finds has led investigators 
he people of the Indus culture 
ntact with Ancient Mesopotamia, 

These commercial co 
East were maintained 
chistan. The dating 
depends almost entire] 


nnections with the Ancient N: 
by sea and overlan 
of the Indus 


ear 
d through Balu- 
Valley civilisation 
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I would like to mention here what Professor D. A. 
Mackenzie said in his book “Egyptian Myth and Legend”: 

“At the time of the XVIII dynasty, the boats of the 
Imperial Egyptians were plying on the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Oceans, and far distant countries which may 
never have heard of Egypt, were being subjected to cul- 
tural influences that had emanated from the Nile Valley.” 
Of course, these Egyptian boats were looking for new 
markets, from where they could get what they needed, 
and sell their products ; and no wonder India was one of 


these places that the Egyptians used to visit. 


the Egyptologist, has written in his 
book “The Splendour that was Egypt”, that the type of 
men of Punt, as depicted by Hatshepsuts artists, suggests 
an Asiatic rather than an African race; and the sweet 
smelling woods point to India as the land of their origin. 
A voyage from Egypt to India by coasting vessels would 
be quite feasible, and undoubtedly ports for the Indian 
trade existed along the South Coast of Arabia.” 


Dr. M. A. Murry, 


t, of course, how to build their 


pricks from the Egyptians; 
sun-dried bricks were used by 


d Mesopotamia. 


The Indians had learn 
houses with fire-baked 
because, at that time, only 
the people of Babylonia an 


Notes to Chapter IV 
ddle Kingdom) was the first who thought 


I—King Senusret II (Mi 
ror nal (Late XII Dynasty) 


of digging the Suez Ca 


CHAPTER V 


(I) ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND IN INDIA 


The purpose of thig study is artistic more than arch- 


aeological, and the ideas came through studying art, 
before being interested in history. 


I have felt the relationship between India and Ancient 
Egypt through forms and colours. I would maintain that 


ological bias is capable 
ues of Indian and of 


I found in the 
in Egypt, an inten: 
of a fundamental 
tions of humanit 


phase of imaginative 
Sity of feeling, 

force transcendi 
y, a revelatio: 


art, in India and 
a wonderful suggestion 
ng all the feeble emo- 
n of the powers of the 
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tage of my presence in India, having already spent four 
years studying the Egyptian remains in Upper Egypt. 
So, as a sculptor, Indian and Egyptian sculpture gave me 
an idea of the imaginative power and artistic skill of their 
sculptors in dealing with compositions of great dimen- 
sions; and the remains show @ nobility of composition 
and movement of the figures (Plate V). Also Indian and 
Egyptian artists knew how to convey the essence of 
truth, as it is found in Nature, without obtruding their 
own personality or the technique of their crafts. Their 
art, used only in the service of truth and religion, has 
made their hands the obedient tools which were used on 
the most hard and solid material. Their unique power of 
depth and sincerity unsurpassed in the 
es them a right to rank among the 
the whole history of art. I 
I] great national arts—Indian 


realisation, with a 
art of any land, giv 
greatest of the symbolists in 


have recognised how—as in a 
and Egyptian artists invariably preferred the symbols 


which make the most universal appeal; those symbols 
which were best understood by the people. Indian and 
Egyptian symbolism was speaking into the heart of the 
people, because it was used with consummate artistic and 
traditional knowledge and skill. Thus arts, in both coun- 
tries, were successful in their educational purpose. This 
is a fact, known to all who have intimate acquaintance 
with Indian and Egyptian life. So, art had penetrated 
so deeply into national life in both countries, that it 
demanded the most careful and sympathetic study for 
every art student. There are so many examples of the 
faithful artistic feeling of the Indians and the Egyptians, 


which make us realise the truth and purity of Eastern 
thoughts, and the primal source from which the main 
current of Eastern idealism has always flowed towards 
Eastern and even Western countries, and make us realise 


that in the Hast, art has always its own philosophy and 
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has still remained the great exponent of national faith 
and racial traditions. 


After studying in both countries, 
the obvious similarity between their a 
sufficient in itself to prove that there 
relationship between them for many 


I have found that 
rt is a fact which is 
has been an intimate 
centuries. 


In Indian and in ancient E 


gyptian sculpture, funda- 
mental physiological truths are 


ch the artist was striving. 
Iways sought for; within 
al world, yet the laws of 


Tn India and in Egypt, art like history, is a part of 
the people’s religion. Their art aims at showing the rela- 
tion between the seen and the unseen ; between the mate- 
rial world and the spiritual universe, So, their history, 
in general, and their history of art, in particular, is much 


icle of passing 
eal, 


The people who 


practised art in po 
not--as the Western 


th Countries, were 
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as it is now, a specialised study divorced from religion. It 
was an integral part of national life and thought, Their 
art has lived through these centuries because it did not 
fail to express the thoughts of their people. 


Art, everywhere, is the result of the artist’s impress- 
ion of life; but in India or in Egypt; art, more than any- 
thing else depends upon tradition. Making a work of art 
isa ritual. Its magic acts on the form. By the act of 
creation, the artist or the craftsman is transformed as 
well as his materials. Form, ritual performance, and 
transformation were inseparable aspects of Indian and of 
Ancient Egyptian art. They are inherent in its creation, 
and produce their effect in its concrete shape. 


The Indian and the Egyptian artist saw the outside 
world with open eyes, and the inner world with eyes 
closed. He sees the image by intuition and his conscious 
vision clothes it with lineaments that not only take the 
shape of nature, and of man and his work, but also evokes 
the presence of God, The many gods of Egypt and of 
India would have no existence on earth were it not for 
their portraits in stone and the temples erected for them. 
The way was ready for the creative artist, in Ancient 
Egypt and in India, whenever he gave concrete shape to 
a realisation of the absolute, or to the stages that led up 
to it. The form of the sculpture is intensely plastic. 


Breath seems to inflate the smooth shapes, the melting 


planes and sinuous lines, which are kept tense by an inner 


movement. (Plate VI) 


e, another language was used through-» 
It was a precise langu- 

] signs and symbols con- 

s of clay figurines, 


At the same tim 
out all Indian and Egyptian att. 
age of basic shapes, geometrica: 
veying traditional knowledge by mean 
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painted pottery and even in big stone statues, and in 
other traditional arts. These perennial arts combine with 
the plastic conception in its various historical phases. 


This mode, in both Egyptian and Indian art, has two 
components—conceptual and tangible. Conceptual thought 
defines emotions, whereas visual ideas embody them. 


On the ancient seals of the Indus Valley and among 


the Ancient Egyptian statues and relics, animal shapes 
predominate over figures of men. There are such 
symbolic combinations in India : the “Tiger-Man”; the 
Asvattha Tree of Life and Knowledge, with animals bran- 
ching from its stem; the Horned Tiger with the tree; the 
woman with horns, hoofs and tail ; or the bovine body 
with two different heads. Most of the statues and the 
statuettes representing gods of Ancient Egypt, such as 
God Horus; the solar Goddess Bast ; the frog-headed God- 
dess Heqt; the ram-headed God Khnemu ; Pakht, the 
the goddess Selk or Serqet which 
10n and a human head...etc., con- 


and Indian remains, that all the 
umenta] architecture produced 
sculptures that were part of the total monument. The 
figures seem to throb with life, 


the relicg especially, in 
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both countries, are abundantly and urgently alive; life 
wells up in the ample, leisurely, breathing figures. Their 
compositions are as taut as a drawn bow-string. 


Narrative art continues in the wall paintings of mon- 
asteries, temples and tombs, in India and in Egypt, where 
it tunes to a minor key in a perfect atmosphere of calm- 
ness. As examples: paintings found in Ajanta...“The 
meeting of Irandati”, the Naga princess (on a swing), and 
the Yaksha general Purnaka, whose magic horse is on tho 
left of the work, also that of Buddha expounding the 
Doctrine to Yasu...etc., and also those in Egypt, in the 
tomb of Prince “Ramose” in West of Luxor, and those of 
Hapi temple where “Ramsess” the Third had constructed 
his funeral temple. On the faces, there is the expression 
of listening to the stillness of God’s life. Simplified 
planes and pure lines convey the tensions and the degree 
of self-absorption and realisation experienced by the 


artists. 


Indian and Egyptian sculpture in its maturity during 
these long centuries is the concrete form of gods, a reali- 
zation by perceptible means of their causal bodies and 
active presence. Let us look, for example, at the sculp- 
ture of Mahadeva, of Elephanta Rock-Cut caves, and the 
beautiful head of Bkamukha Siva Linga in the cave 
temple, at Udayagiri, Madhya Bharat, and the sculpture 
of Edfu—Temple in Upper Egypt. These shapes are 
modelled on states of inner awareness ; their movements 
engender myths. They are played on the stage of the 
human heart. Each gesture has an eternal meaning, each 
posture has its place not only in the temple, but also in 
the sculptures which have myths for their themes. 


Art, in both countries, may in a general way, be 
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described as theological, hieratic and traditional. The 
meaning of tradition in its relation to a civilisation and 
its art, has probably never been better explained than in 
the words of Professor Marco Pallis : 


“Tradition embraces the whole of a civilisation, in all 
its modes and departments, and tends to the obliteration 
of all antitheses, such as, sacred and profane, even creator 
and creation, A truly traditional civilisation has its roots 
fixed in a doctrine of the purely metaphysical order. This 
doctrine gives to the whole a principal or sufficient cause. 
The other constituents of the Tradition, whether ethical 
social, or artistic, down to the most petty activities of 
daily life, all derive their authority from this doctrine to 
be exercised in their prescribed spheres. 
physical order are the cement which bi 
together. The mechanism by which the truth is made to 
circulate through the body is the Tradition from master 
to pupil, which stretches back into the past and reaches 
forward into future.” 


Ideas of a meta- 
nds every part 


traditional art, since o 


bviously 
heir lives, 


It is equally im- 
of many forms of 


Artists in India and in Ancient Egypt were indispensable 
if anonymous, members of soci 3 
both countries was more the 


| 
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The Indian artist was the same as the Ancient Egyp- 
tian artist. He did not seek to rival nature by imitation, 
but in a metaphorical sense created forms parallel to 
nature. He was not trying to achieve a perfect work of 
art through the symbols, but he believed, it was more 
true than nature herself, and was beautiful in the eyes of 
the discerning. There is nothing to be gained by a photo- 
graphic imitation of something that already exists. 


It was the object of the Indian and Ancient Egyptian 
artist to express only the essentials, to improve rather 
. than to copy nature exactly, to exploit the power and 
dignity of nature. He was copying nature’s contents, and 
not nature’s form. He was interested only in the inner 
discipline of nature, and not in its shape. He never drew 
simply what he saw, but rather, like the untutored yet 


discerning child, drew what he meant. 


The extraordinary productiveness of art in both 
India and Egypt, or its creative power is sufficient in itself 
to prove a deep devotion to the study of nature, for crea- 
tive art can no more be the product of distrust or hatred 
of nature than music can come from discordant sound. 


ian artist realises that all art which 
is not purely eclectic and academic represents the attempt 
to probe into nature’s secrets and relate them to human 
life and work. Thus all art which is vital and creative is 
as closely related to the study of nature as all true science 
and philosophy must always be. The artist’s aim might 
be illustrated by his attitude towards portraiture. But, 
he recognised, that there was nothing to be gained by 
making a replica of a man’s outward appearance. The 
aim would rather be to make something corresponding to 
the real image of the man, which is conceived in the mind. 


8 


Egyptian and Ind 
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Obviously, the artist’s success would depend on the inten- 
sity of his realisation of this mental image and his ability 
to communicate this realisation to the beholder. 


Art in both the countries was very close to life, and 
not only to the life of gods, but to all creatures on earth. 
For this reason, 


naturalism, in the sense of drawing or 
sculpturing an object on the basis of actual observation of 
nature, was a tendency that cannot be ignored. Although 
the proportions, pose and gestures of an Egyptian or an 
Indian image, were unquestionably based on a strict 
metaphysical canon designed to ensure its fitness as an 
object of worship. Wit 
made with an understanding of actual human anatomy, 
not only in its general articulation, but also in the maker’s 
concern with capturing the essential character of flesh in 
terms of stone or bronze. 


The artist here was feeling an interest in creating a 
Stone female figure of an idealistic shape, not based on 
anatomy, but on his intuitive knowledge of the human 
body. He relied on certain 


Naturalism in the Indian and Egyptian sense could 
be described as a visualization of What was essential on 
the basis of experience, It was only part of the overall 


hin this framework the figure was ” 
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purpose of Indian and Egyptian art to edify and instruct 
the devotee, This definition of naturalism was perhaps 
better described as a complete understanding of the sub- 
ject. The artist was enjoined to become one with the 
object to be portrayed in a self-induced state of trance. It 
is then that the image of the deity appears as a reflection 
in his mind, conditioned by those forms and canons 
which the artist already knew traditionally. 


It is the artist’s aim to produce his own abstract or 
universal experience in art and communicate this experi- 
ence to the beholder. The artist usually does not know 
that his work will be the result of emotions, nor does he 
care. He is so much in love with his work, that he gives 
his whole self to the best of his training and ability. If 
the work is properly imbued with the creator’s feeling and 
emotions, the beholder will share the artist’s experience 
and ideas, his feelings and his emotions. The artist in 
India and in Egypt wasa cog in the great machine of 
religion and tradition in life. He was not working for 
himself, but was devoted to the ideas and doctrines poss- 
essed by all the people ; and he was, only, one of them. 


He did not have his own ideas in his work, but he was 
or in any other material, the ideas 


only executing in stone, t 
that the people had in their minds. His capacity was in 
his hands, and worked by society’s mind. That is why 


we find that Egyptian art, as well as Indian art, seems to 
be made by one man who lives as long as his religion, his 
traditions and the philosophy of his society canlive, The 
beholder cannot find out his personality through his work. 
He was too clever to let you feel what he was feeling, and 
was too capable to let you share with him all the ideas 
and opinions of his people. That is why the remains of 
both India and Egypt are so important, that historians 
and archaeologists can know all about the life, religions 
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and philosophies of both countries throughout their art. 


The artist’s success depended always upon his devo- 
tion to his religion, and to the ideas of his society, and 
upon hard training, devotion to his traditions and to the 
rules of his craft and medium. It is not self-conscious 
expressionism, since the artist does not project his own 
personality or self, into a work of art. The Indian and 
the Egyptian artistis simply the agent that causes it to 
materialize in an intelligible form. 


The similarity between Indian and Egyptian art has 
been well observed by critics and historians. For instance, 


Professor Benjamin Rowland wrote in his book “The Art 
and Architecture of India” i 


“Tt is definitely known that elaborate geomantic cere- 
monies determined the orientatio 

most precise system of 
of the whole and its ey 


n of the stupa, and the 
Proportions fixed the meas 


urement 
ery member, 


It is for this reason 
m and mass that we 
find in the pyramids,” 


He wrote also in th 


e same book describing Indian art 
of the early classic peri 


ods (The Early Andhra Period) : 


“Tf this relief in certai us of Egypt- 
ian or Western Asiatic prototypes, it is simply because, 
as had been pointed out before, Indian art 


perpetuated the 
ideals of all those ancient traditional societi 


artist’s aim was the communication of a theme in its most 
readily apprehensible form.” 


n aspects reminds 


Tn fact, the art of reliefs in both Tndia and Egypt, 
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reveals a kind of intuitive naturalism in the recording of 
plant and animal forms ; and that is because both are the 
productions of religions in which humanity and kinship 
with all nature were still stressed. Everywhere, the early 
Indian and Egyptian sculptors display a loving awareness 
of the material world that surrounds them. 


It must be realised that Egyptian and Indian art is 
the true expression of Egyptian and Indian life, and of 
their religions as the interpretation of life, not merely an 
aesthetic formula which the student can learn by heart. 


To connect art in both countries, with its own natu- 
ral environment, and to follow its actual practice in the 
present day, will bring us nearer to the source of its inspi- 
ration than the study of its ritualistic canons, or the 
search of its aesthetic prescriptions in Hieroglyphic Langu- 
age, or in Sanskrit texts because the supreme aesthetic 
quality of the great religious art, of Egypt or of India, 
lies in the fact that it is not self-conscious. In this phase 
of consciousness, there is no differentiation between sub- 
ject and object. Design, colour, composition and all the 
purely artistic elements of their work, were left to the 
more intuitive activities of the mind, and the difficult 
problems of art had not to be solved by scientific theories 


at all. 


e merit of creating temples, tombs, 
palaces, sculpture, painting, crafts belongs to the Gods, 
kings and nobles. All artists were acting as slaves to their 
kings who were demi-gods at the same time. They were 
representing the religion and the philosophy of the Egyp- 
tian society. So, Egyptian artists were in fact, slaves to 
their rulers’ opinions and religious canons and ideas. The 
artist writes the name of his king on the temples and 


In Egypt, th 


_ 
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tombs he constructs ; and he does not make his own sign 
or put his name on anything. He was working for God, 
and his work is a kind of worship. He was only express- 
ing his feelings to the deity like anyone in his society ; he 
was showing his religious ideas which were the ideas of all 
the people. 


We find the same thing in India. During the three 
or four centuries of India’s greatest sculpture, the reigning 
dynasties were the Guptas in the North, the Vakatakas, 
Calukyas and Rastrakutas in the Deccan, and the Pallavas 
in the South. By causing monuments to be built, the 
royal patrons assured for themselves a footing in heaven ; 
whilst they were still on earth. They entrusted the work 
to priests—architects and teams of master-craftsmen, 
who executed it on behalf of their patrons, The patron is 
considered to be the sacrificer, and his name used to be 
written on the temple walls. The craftsmen were paid a 


fee and were thus discharged, so that the merit should not 
be theirs, but their patrons’, 


Not one of the monuments is inscribed with the name 
of any master mentioned in the texts, and none of the 
names incised in stone refer to the artists, in both Indian 
and Egyptian art This might seem paradoxical, were it 
not that the names 


ot are merely guarantees of the authen- 
ticity of the tradition and religious devotion, 


Tn India the priest-architect 
he was one of the highest priests, 
the executive architects, 


came from different castes, and many 
slaves. They belonged to guilds, and worked in regional 


schools, and the Many different places where the 
conquests of their rulers demanded them 


»in Egypt 
aand in Egypt, 
nd the painters 
were Sudras or 


military 
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In the Egyptian relief, the heads are always shown in 
profile, but eyes are always frontally represented. In 
many of the Indian animal seals, we notice that whereas 
the head and body are shown in profile, the horns, eyes, 
and sometimes the hoofs are frontally represented. And 
this is a conceptual rather than optical rendering, which 
means that the figure is a combination of these different 
aspects of the body which appeared to be significant to the 
Indian and to the Egyptian artist, combining a visual and 
tactile impression of the object. This is a method intended 
to give an essential and complete impression of the object. 


There are always certain unmistakable indications 
of connection between the art in both India and Egypt. 
From the first glance when looking at the gigantic figure 
of the Yaksha from Patna, which is now found in Indian 
Museum at Calcutta, dated 200 B. C., at once will come to 
our memory the Egyptian statues which have the same 
treatment in the carving of the feet. Indian and Egyp- 
tian monuments are, in general, of great volume and 
Massiveness; they have qualities which, together with the 
Scale, give the idol much awesome impressiveness. Their 


quality of surface tautness gives the form a kind of pneu- 
Matic expansion. This is, more or less, a realistic re- 
presentation of the inner breath of the statue. 


We find also much similarity between Egyptian art, 
and the art of Gandhara. As Professor Benjamin Rowland 


Said ; 


“Ag in the case of Gandhara sculpture, so in the case 
of this cycle of Gandhara painting, the stylistic origins may 
be found in the painting of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
where the Classical style underwent a considerable con- 
ventionalization in the hands of Oriental craftsmen. The 
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heads of the angels at Miran, with their enormous ghostly 
eyes and a suggestion of plasticity through the thickening 
of the contours are immediately reminiscent of the grave 
portraits of Roman Egypt.” 


Tn both arts, line, not colour, is the important factor 
of plastic modelling, 


Even the pottery of the Indus civilization has in 
general the same shape as that of the Egyptian pottery. 
For example, the storage jar from Chanhu-Daro (in the 
Museum of Fine arts in Boston) has the same shape as so 
many Egyptian jars. The same shape also can be found 
in Islamic pottery and in Persian Pottery used the same 
technique ; the vessels had to be kiln-fired and covered 


with red ochre slip which was polished to a lacquer-like 
finish, 


* * * 


The main difference between Indian and Egyptian scul- 
pture, but not in painting or reliefs, is that Indian sculp- 
ture was connected by movement, of which the dance was 
the specific expression. The figures in Indian sculpture 
were given the bodies and movements of dancers ; because 
Gods, and Nature in her creative aspect, were known in 
Indian religion and philosophy in the image of a dancer. 


Another reason was, that the Egyptians built up their 
monuments out of hard materials, such as granite and 
basalt, and so it was impossibl 


: e for them to pierce through 
these materials while they were intending to construct 
their monuments in such a w 
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Breath was known as the principle of all living and 
of moving form, in both Indian and Egyptian art. It was 
therefore a test of a good painter or a sculptor that his 
figures should appear to breathe even if it was made up 
of the solid granite. This inner awareness was given 
permanent shape in the art of both countries. 


Photo IX, represents a terra cotta bust. It came 
from Jayanagar-Mazilpur in the District of 24-Parganas 
in West Bengal, near about the mouths of the Ganges. It 
is now in Calcutta Museum. It portrays some kind of 
organised social and political life in Bengal, long before 
Alexander’s invasion of India. It represents Dakshin-dar, 
or the door of the South in Bengal. This bust, without 
its colour, does not differ at all from the Egyptian sculp- 
ture in its aesthetical conception, Moreover, it has the 
same crown on the head used by the Egyptian governors 


or kings of the South. (Plate VII) 


In my last visit to Ajanta, the archaeologist in charge 
of the caves there drew my attention to the shape of the 


columns at Cave I. They have the same form of the 
columns found in the tomb of the Egyptian Princess 


Nefert from the Harly IV Dynasty. 


He also explained how Indian artists used the metal 
mirrors to get the reflected sun-light inside the caves by 
exposing these mirrors to the sun outside the caves. This 
was exactly what Egyptian artists used to do in early 
times. They did the same thing when light was needed 
sculpturing. 


inside the tombs while painting oF 
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Indian and Ancient Egyptian Temples 


Temples in India and in Ancient Egypt are alike in 
many ways. Plate VIII, for instance, in the Great 
Temple at Madura, within the outer walls of its com- 
pounds, “we come to the central shrine through a maze of 
covered courts and colonnades. The whole purpose of 
this huge complex is to stir the emotions of the devotee. 
It has been pointed out that the plan is not unlike that 
of the temples of Ancient Egypt, in that the worshipper 
enters by an awe-inspiring pylon or gopuram, and through 
a series of immense hypostyle halls and is ultimately led 
to the innermost ghostly gloom of the holy of holies.” 


Egyptian temples had false doors. ‘These doors were 
usually carved and decorated. This we can find in some 
Cambodian temples in Neak Pean, Angkor Thom, 


The temples and statues were Stages on the road, in 
India and Egypt. The pilgrim was meant to see them as 
he moved from image to image. He was also intended to 
see them as he moved from imag He was also 


e to image. 
intended to see them as he moved around them in magic 
nderstanding 


The temple, in both coun- 
al monument. 


circles, at the same time recognizing and u 
the significance of the prayers, 

tries, was a gigantic sculptur: 
there, gave the maximum effect 
enhanced by carvings and painti 


Temples, 
as monumental sculpture 
ngs. 


Many of the Indian temples like the Egyptian temples 
were planned in such a way that the door of their sanctu- 
ary opened to the east in order to catch the first rays of 
the rising sun 


Even the way of building the temples was the same, 
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in both India and Egypt. For instance, they joined big 
stones by hollowing out the shape of a butterfly’s wing 
in each stone. Then a third piece of stone was carved in 
the form of a butterfly to fit exactly in the shape made, 
when the two big stones were placed side by side. By this 
means, the stones were fastened securely together. 


Most of the buildings in India, specially temples and 
towers of the Indo-Aryan period, have the pyramid shape 
like Egyptian tombs of the Old Kingdom. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ART OF INDIA AND EGYPT AND THE 
WESTERN ART 


In the art of both India and E 
port was everything to the artists. 
rated their lives to religion, 
artists of the Renaissance, 
the Egyptian or the Indian 
from the facts and the ph 
themselves incapable of ren 
were not ascetics, 


from the world; but they were mystics who communed 


Secrets of the universal life 
They were not imitating or 
3 enomena in nature. The art of 
the F i 


gypt, the religious im- 
They generally consec- 
even more than the Italian 
But this does not imply that 
artists turned their eyes away 


all the smaller anatomical detai 
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simplicity of contour ; the Western artist draws a mental 
comparison with the ideas of Angelo or Raphael, and 
declares that the Egyptian or the Indian artist is sadly 
ignorant of anatomy and incapable of imitating the bigher 
forms of nature. Of course, the Egyptian or the Indian 
artist was not ignorant of anatomy, he could create a 
higher and more ethereal type than a Grecian athlete or 
an Italian noble, and suggest that spiritual beauty which 
according to his philosophy can only be reached by the 
surrender of worldly attachments and the suppression of 


worldly desires. 


Art, in India and in Egypt, is essentially idealistic 
much more than Western art, and is much more mystic, 
symbolic and transcendental. The artist was both priest 
and poet. Art used to appeal to the imagination, and 
strive to realise the spirituality and abstraction of a supra- 


terrestrial sphere. 


The artist, in both countries, knew that art would 
reach its highest and would go deepest when all that was 
small and common was excluded; and when effort was 
invisible. ‘The simple life the artist led left him in peace 
to concentrate his whole soul on his work and kept his 
mind free and able to listen to the voices of nature and of 
his own inspiration. He loved, respected, feared and 
revered his gods with all his heart and mind, and with the 


directness and strength of feeling ; and because there was 
nothing to disturb art in his life and surroundings ; he 
with the great gifts that he had, could show what he felt 
without feebleness and without faltering. So, we can find 
that the spiritual power of Egyptian and of Indian art 
has broken the chains of technical and scientific tules of 
Western art, risen above all thought of what critics call 
right or wrong, and speaks with divinely inspired words 
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straight to the heart of the spectator. Just as we see in 
the images of Indian or of Egyptian art; the smaller ana- 
tomical details of the figures are suppressed but the feal 
spark of life, the essence of feeling, is wonderfully mani- 
fested. Every group and every figure, in these two arts, 
is absolutely true and sincere in expression of face, ges- 
ture, and pose of body ; and the actions which link the 
various groups and single figures together are strongly 
and simply told, without any effort or striving for effect... 
it was so, because it could only be so. 


Actually, there was no reason why a tradition of 


landscape painting should develop in India or in Egypt ; 
as it had developed in Western art. In no phase of Indian 
and of Egyptian philosophy or religion was there any 
romantic attachment to the beauties of the wilderness for 
nature's own sake. Nature for the Indian and for the 
Egyptian artist, was essentially a combination of cons- 
tantly menacing and even dangerous forces, There was 
nothing lovable about the jungle or the desert, nor the 
succession of scorching heat, rains, and floods, Their 
interest was given only to Gods...and that is all, 


While Western art sou 
beautiful form by portrayi 
models of physical perfect 
Indian and Egyptian art 
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much earlier to be associated with various actions and 


events. 


in India and in Egypt, there are 
certain fixed canons of proportion which give their appea- 
rance the holy attitude, and their unit of measurement 
has no reference at all to any actual physical anatomy, 
producing an ideal, rather than a human proportion ; the 
opposite happening in the Western art. These canons of 
measurement were specifically designed to ensure appro- 
priately heroic statues for the representation of the divi- 
nity. Both the system and the result of its use, in Egypt 
and in India, are comparable to the invention of a super- 
human physical anatomy for figures of Gods in ancicnt 
art of Rome and Greece of the Archaic Period. 


In the sacred figures, 


The Indian and the Egyptian art’s elements are 
always still in complete preponderence over the Oriental. 
To the West, now and in older times ; man, man’s beauty, 
man’s intellect are everything to art, and it is the apo- 
theosis of this beauty and this intellect. These ideals 
awaken no response in the Indian or the Egyptian mind, 
Both countries are stuck to the Orient, so that they have 
always their own Oriental personality in all elements of 
life—specially in art. For instance, where the Western 
thought is ethical, theirs 1s spiritual ; where Western is 
rational, theirs is emotional. And to these higher aspira- 
tions, these more spiritual instincts in India and in Egypt 
gave articulate expression by translating them in terms of 


form and colour. 
b, gods are represented in 


animal shapes, or images with numerous arms. This 
seems to a Western critic & barbaric conception ; though, 
it is not less physiologically impossible than the wings 


In Indian or Egyptian a? 
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growing from “Cupid”, the God of love in the Greek 
myths, or those wings found usually on angels’ images in 
Western art, as in the art of the Renaissance. I believe 


this is an Eastern idea borrowed probably from Egypt by 
the Greeks. 


All art is suggestion and convention, and if the Indian 
or the Egyptian artists by their conventions can suggest 
divine attributes to their people with their own culture 9 
then, they have fulfilled the purpose of their art. 


The Indian or the Egyptian artist when forming his 
image does not make the multiple arms and heads 
appear clumsy or ridiculous. Look for instance, at the 
“Dharmapala” statue in Batavian Museum in Java; or 
the Siva statue as Bhairava in Elephanta, or at Prince’s 
Ramose tomb in Luxor, whose thumb has been carved on 
the wrong side of his right hand. We find that the Indian 
and the Egptian artist used to design with so lmuch deco- 
rative feeling and was so skilful with the normal human 
body that his image appears as natural as the body of a 
superhuman being, or demi-god. There is often intense 
imaginative power and artistic skill in the Indian or the 


Egyptian conceptions, as anyone who attempts to study 
them without prejudice will realise, 


Western art is completely different fro 
Egyptian art which is alwa 


. : . : . even 
when it is lacking in the highest poetic qualities. Yet, it 
is more subtle, mysterious and profound than the classic 


art of the West ; and so it re 
artistic understanding, and it 
tern dilettante who, with 


anatomy, rules of Proportion and des 
art critics or amateur painters, 


& of perspective, 
ign, aspire to be 
sculptors or architects, 
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These, unfortunately, have had the principal voice in 
deciding the questions which vitally affect India’s or 
Egypt’s artistic life. So the question whether art in both 
countries is still a vital force, revealing Egypt’s and 
India’s spiritual selves seems to be less important than 
the question of taste...or whether, from the Western 
standpoint, India’s and Egypt’s spiritual selves should be 
allowed to reveal themselves in art which the Western 
people do not appreciate or understand. 


universal fellowship of man, 
and the unity of all creation, that the Indian or Egyptian 
artist loves to crowd into his picture or relief all forms of 
while the Western idea is always insisting on 
plain spaces for emphasising the supremacy of man, for 
isolating, and for preserving artistic unity. From this 
motive, the Indian and the Egyptian sculptor, adds en- 
richment upon enrichment to his decorative scheme, the 
architect breaks up his ground-plan, divides the spires of 
the temples into many facets, piles pinnacle upon pinnacle, 
onstructive feature to symbolise the uni- 
versal law of the one in many. Nothing is more admi- 
rable in the great monuments of India and of Egypt, than 
the consummate skill and imagination with which, in spite 
of the extraordinary wealth of detail, every part of the 
whole is perfectly adjusted to its place, and so balanced 
that aesthetic unity is always pefectly preserved. 


It is to symbolize the 


teeming life, 


and uses every © 


The Indian and the Bgyptian artists who conceived 
these sculptures were not aiming at the applause of their 
fellow-men, like Western artists, but they were trying to 
tell their God’s stories in the way they conceived, offering 
their labour and skill as a devout gift to their God’s shrines. 


The art in Egypt and in India, is an art with perfect 


10 
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control of technical methods, which from its intense sin- 
cerity and depth of religious conviction, makes no parade 
of virtuosity ; it aims at the truth and achieves aN 
aim with effortless ease. The artist’s personality, unlike 
that of the Western artist, is entirely absorbed by reli- 
gious ideas and traditions. His personality is merged in 
his own creations. This, indeed, is essentially a charac- 
teristic of all Indian and all Egyptian art, which it shares 
with the Gothic art of Europe...that the artist seeks no 
reward of fame or riches. He has no biographers ; his 
masterpieces are unsigned. He is content that his own 
identity should be completely lost in his art ; his name 
forgotten. The reward which he gains is only that which 


is reckoned in the Great Account hereafter. The opposite 
is true of the Western artist, 


Beauty for the Egyptian and for the Indian artist, was 
for religion and love, not for idle pleasure. He, in contrast 
to the Western artist, has the artistic insight which sees 


beneath and beyond the external facts and beauties of 
nature, People, in both countries, used to share with him 
fully in his feeling, as he was the spiritual leader to them. 


Indian and Egyptian wall- 
even in technique which differs 
painting. Colours in Italian “frescoes” are united to the 
plaster ground by chemical means ; 


India colours were united to t 
action. 


paintings are the same, 
from the Italian “fresco” 
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The finest of Ajanta paintings, and the wall-paintings 
found in the Egyptian tomb in West Luxor, exhibit an 
amazing technical skill, a fertility of invention, and a 
Power of expressing high religious ideals unsurpassed in 
all Western frescos or wall-paintings. 


The modern Western artist, in his attempts to capture 
ty in abstract forms, is returning to the same concern 
for pure composition which distinguished the art of India 
and of Ancient Egypt. 


beau 


The West, surfeited with the materialism of the Ren- 
ance, is already slowly turning again to the East for 
Spiritual instruction. The East, reawakening, is becoming 
conscious of the truth of her inspiration. and at the same 
time is learning, from contact with Western civilization, 
the causes of her own decadence. 


aiss 


Indian and Egyptian artis not always attractive and 
compr ehensible, though the Indian and the Egyptian 
artist was not blind to the beauties of nature. He could 
be realistic in the European sense, though realism for him 

ad a different meaning from that which we nowadays 
attach to it. The philosophy which inspired him regarded 
all that we see in nature as transitory, illusive pheno- 
mena, and declared that the only reality was the Divine 
Sssence or Spirit. 


Thus while European art concerns itself more with the 
Unseen, but limits its mental range to the realm of nature 
and thus retains, even in its highest flights, the sense and 

orm of its earthly environment. Indian and Egyptian 
art,which is representative of their life, is always striving 


to realise something of universal, eternal and infinite 
Matters, 
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at) In: Indian afd in Ancient Egyptian art, rivers are 


` +, personified .irito’ deities; and its artistic symbol is not 


merely an aesthetic formula as itis in the Western art. 
The physical appearances are always charged with spiri- 
tual significance. Throughout art, in both countries, we 
find the same central idea ; that beauty is inherent in 
spirit, not in matter as we find in Western art. So, when 
Indian and Egyptian artists reconcile themselves to the 
idea of representing in material form the actual presence 
of gods, they reject the Hellenic type of gods fashioned 
entirely after human models, and shape their ideal of 
divine form upon the ancient artistic type of a hero and 
superman imagined by them. This was the ideal of phy- 


sical perfection in human form in India and in Ancient 
Egypt. 


ex 
D 


CHAPTER VII 


GODS AND GODDESSES 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND INDIA 


In Ancient Egypt and in India, the people used to 
weave many fancies around the rocks, the rivers, and 
every living thing. They saw a spirit in almost each 
element, They had to live in intimate contact with 
animals and birds, and for them these were not dumb 
Creatures of blind instinct, but intelligent beings more or 
less akin to man. Hence we find that in most- of the Hindu 
and Pharaonic scriptures ; animals and birds occupy a 
place as important as humans. Animals and birds were 
treated not only as humans but were even deified. 


Professor P, Thomas wrote in his book Epics, Myths 
and Legends of India that the cow did not appear to have 
-een particularly sacred in the Vedic times. References 
ìn the Vedas and even in the Epics indicated that beef 
Was considered by Ancient Hindus a desirable item of 
food. There are passages in the epics which describe how 
Sven holy sages entertained their guests with beef and 
venison. The slaughter of cows was probably prohibited 
for the advancement of agriculture at a time when this 
Was a difficult occupation and men had to be compelled 
to take to it and to leave off their ancient habit of killing 
Cattle and feeding on their meat. Then Professor Thomas 
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suggested that this cow-worship had been imported into 
India from the banks of the Nile. 


Anyhow, it is well known that the peoplo of Ancient 
Egypt were the first to worship the cow, and she is at 
present held to be a sacred animal by the Hindus, and is 
not only venerated but actually worshipped as a goddess 
as in Ancient Egypt. The dung and urine of the cow are 
also held sacred and are supposed to possess cleansing 
and magical properties. The ashes of cowdung are often 
used to put on sectarian marks in India. 


The gift of a cow by an Egyptian or an Indian was 
an act of great merit. This act of charity is attended by 
a religious ceremony. The milch cow, with her calf, was 
a favourite subject with Indian and with Egyptian artists ; 
and she also symbolised felicity and plenty. 


The Sun-Worship in India and in Egypt 


The worship of the sun is very ancient in India and 
in Egypt (Plate XI). The people, in both countries, 
loved the brightness of life, and hence the sun was an 
important object of worship. The sun gave them life, 


gave them the heat which purifies, and makes the plants 
grow. It gave them light. 


At one place in the Rig Veda; Surya (the sun), is 
mentioned as Savitri, wife of the moon. But generally 
the sun, in India, is considered a male deity. In Egyptian 
mythology, the sun was also married to the moon, and is 
represented by the Great God “Ra”, 


In Egypt and in India, nearly all the temple entran. 


ces are facing the Hast from where the sun rises, For 
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example, one of the Rajasiniha temples, the so-called 
Shore-temple, erected on the beach, was planned in such 
a way that the door of the sanctuary opened to the East, 
in order to catch the first rays of the rising sun. The idea 
of the construction of this temple; in the sixth century 
A.D. came from Egypt, where nearly all the temples 
Were planned in the same way and for the same purpose. 


Vishnu as well as “Ra” is a mild and benevolent 
divinity who offers salvation through personal devotion 
rather than the practice of ritual. Vishnu is also, believed 
to have had his origin in one of the Vedas as the Sun-God. 
He is the preserver of the world. He has appeared in 
different forms in India. Among the popular subjects of 
Hindu art are representations of Vishnuin the form of 
the lion, which was worshipped also in Egypt, 


The sun which sustains the universe was Vishnu’s 
chief emblem, as it was the father of all Egyptian Gods. 
Perhaps the original idea of the many-armed images of 

ishnu, was to suggest the all-pervading rays of the 
Midday sun. His “Chakra”, the Wheel of Life, which 
like the Buddhist wheel of law, seems to have been 
evolved from the Swastika, and symbolised not the sun 
itself, but its apparent revolution round the earth. It 
Senerally has the cross placed within it. The Upanishads 
thus explain its mystical meaning : 


“As the spokes of a wheel are attached to the nave, 

5o are all things attached to life. This life ought to be 

“PProached with faith and reverence, and viewed as an 

“imensity which abides in its own glory. That immen- 

Sity extended from above, from below, from behind, and 

from before ; from the South and from the North. It is 
© soul of the universe; it is God Himself.” 
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In Egypt, from the earliest times, when the Sun-God 
was pictured as a hunter in his boat, punting his way 
among the marshes, and until long after King Ikhnatoan 
philosophized about a universal god embodied in the life- 
giving energy of the sun ; the Egyptians were sun-lovers. 
Every Pharaon was an earthly incarnation of the sun, 
and every city worshipped its favourite form of the Sun- 
God. The course of Egypt herself is like the course of 
the sun as it rises out of darkness in the Hast, shines long 


and high over the Nile, and sinks behind the tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings. 


Life in Egypt started from the East and ended in the 
West. Egyptians used to livein the East of the Nile; 
and used to bury their dead to the West of it. And that 
is why houses existed Hast of the Nile, and tombs were 
always in the West, after crossing the Nile. 


These two hymns explain what the sun meant to 
Ancient Egyptians : 


Morning Hymn to the Sun (1) 


Awake in peace, thou Cleansed One, in peace ! 


Awake in peace, thou Eastern Horus, 


in peace ; 
Awake in peace, 


thou Eastern Soul, in peace ! 
Awake in peace, Harakhti, in peace ! 


Thou sleepest in the bark of the evening, 
Thou awakest in the bark of the Morning, 
For thou art he that soareth over the gods, 
There is no other god that soareth over thee ! 


Ikhnatoan’s Hymn to the Sun (2) 


Thou shinest beautiful on the hori 


abe ; zon of heaven, 
O Living Disc, who didst live from 


the beginning, 
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When thou risest in the Eastern Horizon, 
Thou fillest every land with the beauty. 

Thy rays embrace the lands even to the limit. 
Of all thou hast create. Thou art Ra. 

Thou reachest unto every land, uniting all 
For thy beloved son, Ikhnatoan, 


When thou descendest in the Western Land. 

The earth is in darkness like unto death. 

With covered heads men sleep in their Chambers. 
The eye beholdeth not its fellow. Thieves may steal 
The goods beneath their heads. They know it not. 
The lion cometh from his den, the snake biteth, 
Darkness is, and the earth is in silence. 

He who creates them hath gone to his rest......ete. 


It is the sun which was worshipped in both India and 
Egypt as the Greatest God. He has the capacity for 
creating by his genial heat, preserving them by his light, 
or destroying them by the concentrated force of his 
igneous matter. 


Siva in India is like the God “Set” in Ancient Egypt. 
Both are severe and terrible gods of destruction. They 
Move the devotees by fear rather than love. Siva was 
worshipped in India about the third millennium B. C., but 
“Bet? was worshipped in Egypt in earlier times. They 
Were symbolizing the powers of destruction which are the 
basis for reincarnation. They were the symbols of killing, 
and death was the generator life. They were the evil side 
12 our world and were always trying to put an end to the 
World, as when the universe fell into ruin and had to be re- 
created again by Brahma and Vishnu; or by Osoris and Ra. 


What we consider continuity of existence is in reality 
lı 
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constant, gradual, and unperceivable change. We are 
not as we were ten years ago; even, a second ago we were 
different. All things are subject to the ravages of time, 
and nothing in this universe is permanent. This was 
their philosophy ; and the Saivas and the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, considered destruction as the only real aspect of 
the Deity. That is why the Goddess Kali who is the 
terrible consort of Siva was worshipped in India as the 
goddess of destruction and death. She claims the blood 
of millions in pestilence and war. She is shown as a 
dreadful creature, hag, squatting in the burning-ground 
and holding the symbols which clash to the measure of 
her dance. She is also like “Set” representing all bad 
things happening to the people’s life; and she is wor- 
shipped, and many sacrifices are presented to her, so she 
may not do any harm to them. 


The story of “Sati”, Siva’s wife, in Indian mytho- 
logy, is very much like the story of “Isis” and her 
brother-husband ‘“Osoris” in Ancient Egyptian mytho- 
logy. Siva took up the dead body of Sati and started 
his dance of fury round the world seven times, and Vishnu 
not knowing what Siva’s dance would lead to, cut the 
body of Sati into fifty pieces which fell on the earth... 
This is very like the legend of Osoris, whose wife, Isis, cut 
his body after he has been killed by his wicked brother, 
Set, into twenty-four pieces, scattered in all over Egypt ; 
the head was buried in Abidos (3) where one of the most 
marvellous temples in Egypt was built, 


Yama, in India, as well as Osoris in Ancient Egypt, 
is said to be the first mortal who died and went to 
Heaven where he became the monarch, 


Yama is the king of the South and hence this direction 
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is considered inauspicious by the Hindus. Death is euphe- 
mistically referred to, as “going South”. In Egypt, 
death meant “going West”, as the sun always sets in the 


West. L 


Both Indians and Egyptians were interested very 
much in their burial places ; their art was dedicated to 
the South (in India), and to the West (in Egypt). Tem- 
Ples, Stupas, tombs, caves, were the places where artists 
could create, and could show their magnificient art. That 
18 why, houses in India and in Egypt have decayed ; and 
the remains in the South and in the West...have survived. 


God Yama has a clerk named “Chitragupta” who 
keeps record of the good and bad actions of mortals. 
hen a person dies, he is conducted to Yama, who calls 
upon Chitragupta to read out the account of his deeds, 
his ig read and a balance struck. If the balance happens 
° £0 against him, he is taken to Hell where under the 
Supervision of Yama, he is tortured. The Egyptians had 
© same idea in their myths, They had also the same 


alance which measured one’s deeds, and the same Clerk 
of God, 


Tn India the Goddess of funeral obsequies is “Swadha”. 
She lives among the names, and carries to them the offer- 
ng of mortals, In Egypt, there was the same God who 
Ived among the tombs and guarded the dead. 


The feeling of dread and repugnance that the veno- 
Mous Snakes universally inspired, is shared by Hindus 
aud Egyptians alike (Plate XII). It was probably their 

"eaded powers that led to the defication of serpents; 
2 the Hindu scriptures, snakes are, in some place, men. 
toned as the enemies of mankind and in others, as deities, 
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In Egyptian scriptures, snakes are mentioned as enemies 
of mankind and Ancient Egyptians had to please them by 
worshipping, so that they were not harmed by_ them. 
Originally the Indo-Aryans were averse to snake-worship, 
but later Hinduism absorbed some races who worshipped 
snakes, and with them their beliefs which were almost 
certainly brought from Egypt; because Egyptians were 
the first who worshipped snakes. The cobra was the kind 
of snake which represented the deity and was drawn on 
temple walls in both India and Egypt. 


The cobra became Siva’s special emblem, because 
while its spiral coil represented the principle of evolution, 
or of life, the deadly poison contained in its fangs repre- 
sented the principle of death ; and the habit of shedding its 
skin periodically was a symbol of reincarnation or rebirth. 


The cobra always decorated the king’s crown, and 
was seen on the forehead of both gods and kings, as it was 
the symbol of the Divine, and also of royal sovereignty. 


Rivers have had great effeet upon Indian and Ancient 
Egyptian religions, (Plate XIII) and even upon the way 
of living. The sacred Ganges have been worshipped in 
India for many ages, Pilgrims have to wash themselves 
in the Ganges when visiting Varanasi. Gaya, on this 
sacred rivor is—even at present—a centre of pilgrimage 
for the Hindus. Ceremonies connected with death are con- 
sidered of particular merit when performed at Gaya, and 
it is mainly purpose that Hindus visit the city at present. 


The river ganges from its very 
and its waters are said to be capabl 
to Heaven the persons whose remai 
One of the Puranas says that the 


source is a holy stream 
e of sending straight 
ns are thrown in it. 
bone of a dead dog 
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dropped into the Ganges by a crow while carrying it across 
the River, caused the dog to be translated to Heaven as 
a resplendent god. When fables like these are current 
among the people and are believed in as revealed truth, 
the anxiety of every devoted son to throw the ashes of 
his parents into the river can very well be imagined. 


Tho Ramayana gives a vivid description of the origin 
and sancity of the River. All its points are not equally 
sacred. Varanasi, Gaya, and Sagar are places where the 
waters of the River are considered especially sanctified. 
The confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna at Prayag, 
is an important centre of pilgrimage, and the Kumbha- 
mela held once in twelve years on the bed of the River, is 
attended by thousands of pilgrims from all over India. 
Hardwar, where the River leaves the hills and enters the 
Plains of Hindusthan, is also an important centre of pil- 
grimage ; the natural scenery there, is exceptionally beau- 
tiful and many of the wandering pilgrims of India make 
this place their headquarters. 


All waters in the world are mystically traced to the 
Ganges, the supposed mother of all Indian streams. Many 
orthodox Hindus would drink no water except that of the 
Ganges. Those who happen to live far away from the 
River, get the water by a regular supply service, 


It was natural for the Egyptian people, who lived in 
the Valley of the Nile, to worship the life-giving waters. 
To them the River Nile was also mysterious, for its source 
was not known nor was the inundation understood. For 
them the idea that the flood was the result of the tears of 
Isis who was weeping for Osoris, was sufficient. 


The Nile god “Hapi” was worshipped in Egypt five 
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thousand years ago, as the god of fertility and nourish- 
ment. 


The hymn—vwritten here—to the Nile, was probably 
composed for an inundation festival held at Luxor shortly 
before the rise of the New Kingdom. Its words are the 
thoughts of countless generation of river-dwellers : 


Praise to thee, O Nile, that issuest forth from the 
earth and comest to nourish the dwellers in Egypt. 
Secret of movement, a darkness in the day-time. 


Thou waterest the meadows which Ra hath created 
to nourish all cattle, 


Thou givest drink to the desert places which are far 
from water ; his dew it is that falleth from heaven. 


Beloved of the Earth-God, controller of the Corn- 
God, that maketh every workshop of Ptah to flourish. 


Lord of fish, that maketh the water fowl to go up- 
stream, without a bird falling. 
Thou maketh barley and cre 


ateth wheat, thou maketh 
the temples to keep festival, 


If he is sluggish the nostrils are stopped up, and all 
men are brought low ; 


The offerings of the gods are diminished, and millions 
perish from among mankind, 
When he arises earth re 


joices and all men are glad; 
every jaw laughs and every i 


tooth uncovered, 
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Bringer of nourishment, plenteous of sustenance, 
creating all things good. 


Lord of reverence, sweet and savour, appeasing evil. 


Creating herbage for the cattle, causing sacrifice to 
be made to every god. 


He is in the underworld, in Heaven, and upon Earth, 


Filling the barns and widening the granaries, giving 
to the poor, 


Causing trees to grow according to the uttermost 
desire, 


So that men go not in lack of them. 


“Hapi” the Nile God is represented in the form of a 
human figure, partly male and partly female. In his 
hands is Sometimes seen a tray of offerings, upon which 
are lotus flowers, and libation vases, while on his head is 
a bunch of lotus flowers. 


* * * * 


The lotus flower was held sacred, in both India and 
Ancient Egypt. 


The Egyptians saw in it a symbol of the rising of te 
sun, As such. it is found on the head of the God Nefer 
um ; and Horus is represented issuing from its heart, 


The lotus...that famous flower in Indian religion, 
from Which Brahma—as well as Horus—was born. The 
otus which sprang up from Vishnu’s navel....is found 
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always among the paintings and sculptures, in both India 
and Egypt. 


It was one of the original motifs of Egyptian and 
Indian decorative work, and has had a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the art of both countries. For instanse, both 
from the bud and full-blown flower, Egyptian architects 
designed capitals for columns ; and on ornaments, large 
and small, it is found in great variety. Ladies are repre- 
sented with it in their hands, and it appears on the alters. 
As an amulet it signified the divine gift of eternal youth. 
The most realistic representations of the plant are so con- 
ventionalized in form that it is difficult to distinguish 
between it and the papyrus plant. 


* * % * 


Egyptians worshipped the bull “Apis”. Apis was the 
second llfe of God “Ptah” of Memphis. He was born of 
a cow, to whom a deity had descended in the form of 
lightning or a ray of moonlight. 


In India, “Nandi”, Siva’s bull, has a special import- 
ance In Hindu animal mythology. 


Osoris is identified with the Hindu “Iswara”. 
* * * * 

Also, there is a striking resemblance between the 
legendary wars of the three principal gods in Egypt and 
in India, As Osoris gave battle to Set, who was at ated 
at length, and even killed by Horus ; So Brahma fo Z 
with Vishnu and gained an advantage over him, but em 


overpowered by Mahadeva, who cut off one of his five 
heads. 


The ape or monkey is a sacred animal in India; and 
3 a 
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Hanuman, the monkey god, is popular among Vaishnavas. 
In Egypt the ape-god “Cynocephalus” was worshipped 
as well, 


* * * » 


These are some of the gods in which Indians and 
Ancient Egyptians believed. They believed in the same 
gods, sages, demi-gods, and demons. Their gods are 
different from human beings, but they are not almighty 
or all-virtuous, They had their divine failings. Though 
they enjoyed certain occult powers; and as such, may be 
considered superior to humans, in some respects they are 
definitely inferior, 


Notes to Chapter VII 


All the hymns are selected from : 


“Never to Die” 
The Egyptians in their own words 
By Josephine Mayer and Tom Prideaux. 


2. In time of King Ikhnatoan, Sun-worship spread all over Egypt, 
after it had been practised secretly. He tried to make it the 


teligion of all Egypt. 


3. Abidos was an Ancient Egyptian city between North and South, 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LIFE IN INDIA AND IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Life, in India and in Egypt, has so many similar 
aspects. The primitive Toda, tribes living in South India 
who are still living like Indians of the Vedic Period, are 
similar to some of the Egyptians living in the deep South 


of Egypt who have inherited many of the Ancient Egyp- 
tian ways of living. 


The Dravidians who were the first to live in India, 
and in Egypt, made ploughs to cultivate the land, they 
had built up a similar kind of civilisation in both coun- 
tries. The same grindstone for grinding the corn is used 
up till now in several parts of India and Egypt. 


In India and in Egypt, Nature was violen 
or overwhelmingly torpid 


were strong or apathetic, 


which was fundamentally 
There, artists worked lik 


ke Egyptian art, was 
preoccupied with life and recaptured its surge in modell: 


ing that was both firm and resilient, 
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In spite of the destructive influence of a tropical 
climate and the severity of Nature in India and Egypt; 
there is a special reason why we find a high standard of 
art. This always seem to be the case in arts which are 
entirely creative and imaginative, instead of naturalistic. 
F or while imagination is the supreme virtue of the artist, 
it is also the most rare. Works of the highest imagina- 
tive power are found as frequently. in art of both coun- 
tries, as they are in any other country, where the artist 
18 Without naturalism ; for the traditions of Indian and 
of Egyptian art do not admit it to be the highest aim, or 
even one of the principal aims ; because this is a religious 
art, though the Indian or the Egyptian artist had a great 
understanding of life and was in communion with nature. 
Also, it is evident from the ancient mural paintings in 
both India and Egypt that art was closely associated with 
everyday life and with popular festivals. No festival 
was complete unless the streets were made gay with pic- 
tures and decorations painted on the houses, or on scrolls 
and banners hung on temporary screens of bamboo, or 
hung from the beams of the houses. On the ground 
alponas were drawn or coloured sand was laid out. But 
artists in India and in Egypt never forgot that art had a 
higher aim which is to penetrate the soul and to bring us 
into closer relations with Nature’s eternal truths. The 
Philosophic mind of India and of Ancient Egypt, observ- 


ing the rapid working of the great forces of Nature in a 
Topical climate, could not fail to be impressed by this 


fact which is less potent to inhabitants of temperate 
climates, 


Some of the musical instruments used by Ancient 
8yptians and Indians are nearly the same. 


From these, and many other indications of a similar 
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nature and similar way of living, it is apparent that there 


were definite relationships between Egyptian and Indian 
art. 


“Tn the Rig Veda there are traces of Aryans having 


once been a burying people. It seems even wives, horses, 


and attendants were buried alive with a man to keep him 
company during his journey to the other world”, This 
idea, I believe, had been taken from Ancient Egypt; 
where a man used to be buried at the same time with his 
clothes, furniture, jewels, statues representing his wife, 
his sons, his friends and even his servants. The tomb 
walls used to be painted and carved with figure and sub- 
jects representing people known to the dead man ; and a 
record of all that he had done in his life. The idea of 
burying the dead bodies was given up afterwards, I ima- 
gine, because the Indian soil is not dry like the Egyptian 
soil, and bodies could not be kept for a long time; and 
that is why, they used to be buried in Egypt in dry places 
such as mountains where the rocks are hard and where 
plants could not grow. So Egyptians had to learn the art of 
embalming and Indians had to learn the art of cremation, 

There is every reason to b 
relationship between India 


changes of position of the 
sun which was worshipped in b They noted 
the consequent differences in as they were 
depending so much upon agric living, Each 
season had the same meaning, in both India and Egypt. 
They could prepare calendars and Correctly predict the 


the Seasons, 
ulture in their 
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dates of eclipses All. these, speak well.of the Egypt- 
jian’s and Indian’s deductive and inductive abilities. Of 
course, they had not that spirit of open enquiry that 
characterizes scientific research in our own times, because 
they knew very well that knowledge is power, they 
kept all knowledge as a secret. It was known only to 
priests in both countries. The physician kept the knowl- 
edge of medicine to himself and imparted it only to his 
Son or a favoured pupil. The same was the case with 
almost all branches of learning, even with art and crafts. 
Apart from the obvious trade-jealousy involved, knowl- 
edge made public was believed to lose its supposed magic 
powers, with which they could control all activities of the 
people in India or in Egypt. Hence, it is no wonder that 
the Ancient Indian and Egyptian astronomer kept his 
mysterious knowledge to himself, gave the people fanciful 
Stories about the phenomena of the heavens and so 
managed to speak in a language that the people could 
easily understand. 


Astrology, as it had been opined in India and in 
Egypt, originated from the observation of the moon’s 
influence on the monthly periods of women. In an age 
when men looked for mystic causes even when obvious 
physical causes could give satisfactory explanations, the 
influence of such a distant body as the moon on humans 
certainly struck the thoughtful men as mysterious, 
Besides such life-grving agents as the sun and moon on 
which the earth and all its creatures depend for susten- 
ance and support, their mysterious rising and setting, the 
changes in their course and appearance, the cycle of the 
Seasons and the earth’s reaction to them, the glory of the 
star-studded heavens, the blue expanse of the sky, cannot 
but inspire the thinking mind with a sense of some power, 
in or behind them, which is beyond the range of human 
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. ‘omprehensian) So, the Ancient Hindus and Egyptians 
2 7 Weré a people. who looked for mystery in the plainest 
G. things in thej p lives. 

There is a type of medicine known in India, specially 
in Bengal, as “Totka”. These rural medicines are known 
only to some people and not to all of them. Sri Satish 
Chandra Das Gupta, a companion and co-worker of 
Mahatma Gandhi, has collected these prescriptions and 
published them in a book, Now, this Totka science of 
medicine was surely connected with Thoth, the god of 
medicine in Ancient Egypt. Kain Egyptian pneumato- 
logy was one of the seven parts of aman or a God, So, 


Thoth-ka is the origin of the Bengali Totka science of 
medicine, 


CHAPTER IX 


CASTE SYSTEM IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT AND INDIA 


From the skulls found in the ancient buried cities in 
India ; and from other historical facts, it seems that the 
Indians can trace among their ancestors, three or more, 
races who mixed together as time went on, during the five 
thousand years before the death of Christ. The Dravi- 
dians were the first people who lived in India, Persia, 
Arabia and Egypt. 


In India, the actual Dravidians were mixed with abo- 
riginal Indians. At the same time they represent a 
Mediterranean race coming from the North-West who 
passed through Mesopotamia at the time when the Sume- 
rians did not know the art of agriculture. 


The civilisation of this Mediterranean race, appar- 
ently goes back to the Egyptian civilisation. A well- 
organised sect of magician-priests evolved and this was 
the origin of the Indian Caste system which came as 
a result of the difference between the races and the 
functions. For instance, the Aryans who invaded India, 
were more barberous than the Dravidians. So when 
they were conquered them physically, they had to submit 
to the influence of the Dravidian culture. For example, 
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we can see that they have taken from them caste system, 
government, the art of spinning and weaving, the ele- 
ments of religions ; and gods Siva, Vishnu and Brahma. 
These gods were equal to the solar gods of Egypt. 
But the Dravidian language was supplanted by the Vedic, 
which was easier ; and this gave the appearance of diffu- 
sion to the Aryan civilisation in India. 


So, from the time when the Dravidians settled in 


India and Egypt ; similar caste system and ways of living 
were adopted. 


It has beed mentioned in the book written by Pro- 
fessor P. Thomas Epics, Myths and Legends of India that : 


“Another analogy that interests students of compara- 
tive mythology, is that of the Egyptian to the Indian 
mythotogical system. Not only many myths, but even 
manners and usages are found common to Ancient Egypt- 


ians'and Indians, Like Indians, the Egyptians had a sort 
of caste-system.” 


In India, people were divided into four castes : 


1. ‘The Brahmins formed the highest caste and included 
the priests, the learned men, the artists and the 
architects. 

2. 


The Kshatriyas (or Warriors) were the soldiers, the 
rulers and the tillers. ; 


The Vaishyas were the shopkeepers and merchants, 


4. The Sudras (or Serfs) 


were the fourth and the 1 
caste, and they are th aiki 


e menial workers; and were the 
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descendants of the aboriginal black inhabitants who were 
not admitted within the pale of society. 


Below these were others who were not included in 
Society at all and were regarded as outcastes and un- 
touchables. 


People of a lower caste could join a higher caste by 
choosing to do the work of a higher caste. They sank to 
lower caste if they did the work of a lower caste. 


But there were always—as it happened in every age 
and among all the nations—many people who protested 
against the low position to which they were relegated 
under the caste-system. Men used to struggle and argue 
and fight for a better life. 


In Egypt they had the same caste-system, as in 
India. The system, originally, was based on a natural 
classification work. There, caste consisted in the beginn- 


ing of divisions into : 


1. The priests from whom ministers and governors were 
chosen. Usually the architects, sculptors, painters, 
men of law and politics came from this caste. 


2, The warriors who had nothing to do, except fighting, 
punishing people who argued with the governors; and 
who spent most of their time on physical culture, 
sports, games and art of war. 


3, Then the tillers, tradesmen and merchants who made 
üp he Majority af the population. 


4. At last, there was that caste which was not admitted 
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within the pale of society, and they were mostly the 
black slaves brought or captured as a result of war 
between Egypt and neighbouring countries such as 
Sudan, Somal, Abbysinia and Mesopotamia. 


Kings were not included in the caste-system as they 
were demi-gods. They formed a caste of their own. 


As a result of having men of religion in the highest 
caste, life in India and in Ancient Egypt was dictated by 
religious practice ; and all art activities were controlled 
by this caste. That is why nearly all the remains left in 
both countries are only temples and tombs ; and all cere- 
monies accompanying birth, puberty, marriage and death, 
had their rituals designed to earn the favour of gods. 


These were the conditions in which Ancient Egyptian 
and Indian art was created, 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen, in Indian and in Egyptian art, how 
strongly the idea of the essential unity of creation had 
taken hold of the popular imagination in both countries. 
For all nature is shown in their wall paintings and their 
reliefs, animated by a single purpose; man and beast, 
gods and demi-gods, and the weird monsters of their 
mythology throng together to join in worshipping God, in 
two great schools of art. 


The art in India and in Egypt is different today from 
what it was. It has been vulgarised,by modern western 
education and by sordid ideals of modern commercialism. 
To bring about a real renaissance ofart in both countries, 
the problem which must be solved is to find work and 
greater opportunities for the unemployed—or partially 
employed—artists and craftsmen who form India’s or 
Egypt’s own traditional school of art, and not to establish 


Schools of a modern European type to keep them un- 
employed. 


Fortunately, the image-maker’s craft continued to be 
practised, in both countries, even after traditional art 
degenerated. But the living stream of real Indian and 
Egyptian art was diverted to other places where it was 
Supported by ancient races and by later immigrants, and 


where images are being made only asshapes but without 
the spirit. 


7 Tt is necessary, however, to bear in mind that though 
it might be supposed that in rendering the ordinary 
human form and events of human existence Indian and 
Egyptian art is exactly on the same plane of thought as 
the Western art ; there is nevertheless a wide difference 
between them, Greek art, for instance, would bring the 
gods to earth and make them the most beautiful of men ; 

ndian and Egyptian art raises men up to Heaven and 
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make them as the gods. Real Egyptian and real Indian 
art will never lose the Eastern quality. If there is an 
intimate relation between them and all Eastern countries 
as it was in the past. 


Every student of history knows how close were the 
relations of India with all the Middle Eastern countries 
for centuries. They influenced each other greatly. Many 
of the languages of India have absorbed numerous words 
from Arabic for more than a thousand years. In medicine, 
arithmetic and algebra ; in music and in so many other 
ways the Indians and the people of the Middle East 
influenced one another. The system of numerals which 
revolutionised arithmetic and which is used in every 
country in the world is called by the name of Arabic 
numerals, I believe that in the Middle Eastern countries 


these numerals are called Indian numerals—Hindusa, from 
India. 


This long association in the fields of trade and comm- 
erce, religion and philosophy, medicine and mathematics, 
music, arts and many other cultural activities was, bound 
to leave a powerful impression on all peoples of the East, 
The development of science and technology brought 
power and progress to Western countries, This resulted 
not only in the domination of Eastern countries by the 


West, but also in breaking up the relations of these East- 
ern countries among themselves, 
years or more, 
the East. 


So, for two hundred 
India was cut off from her neighbours in 


The dawn of liberty in India and 
former memories and they should r 
relationships, and revive these bon 


themselves intimately aware of t 
heritage. 


Egypt has revived 
enew their previous 
ds again and make 
heir common ancient 
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PLATES 


Note: (a) Plate/Photo IV shows sex worship affinities, not Horus. 


Page 26, 


(b) Plate/Photo. VI shows treatment of form in Indian 
sculpture and not Osoris. Page 39. 


(c) Plate/Photo. VII shows the Crown of the South and not 
what is specifically mentioned at page 41. 
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